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FEW weeks ago, on this page, we 
“ ™ showed you the first of our series of 
advertisements that opened oursalespro- 
motion campaign to secure more advcr- 
tising for our AMERICAN LEGION Weekly. 

This. week we are reproducing the 
second of the series which appears in 
full page space in the September 11th 
issue of Printers 
Ink, the September 
24th issue of Ad- 
vertising and Sell- 
ing Fortnightly,and 
the September is- 
| sue of TheStandard 
Reference Rate Serv- 
| ice, besides appear- 
|ing in a quarter 
| page in The Siand- 
_ard Rate and Data 
Service. 

In the past, ad- 
vertisers have spent 
a great amount of 
time and energy, 
and have wasted 
money because 
their campaigns 
have not been di- 
rected toward the 
most fertile buying 
groups. : 

en manufacturers plan and con- 
duct intensive sales and advertising 
campaigns, they must have two things 
from their local dealers, their interest 
and their co-operation. 

Many manufacturers are constantly 
confronted with the difficulty of obtain- 
ing satisfactory co-operation from retail 
dealers. This applies not only to the 
manufacturers of food and drug articles 
selling at comparatively low prices, but 
to manufacturers of clothing, automo- 
biles, pianos, etc. 

Supposing you are one of our 86,112 
Legionnaire dealers—running a retail 
business in a certain community, sur- 
rounded by several hundred or several 
thousand homes—you appreciate and 
| realize what dealer interest and dealer 
co-operation means to the national ad- 
| vertisers. 

If the manufacturer’s advertising is 
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reaching only one out of six or one out of 
three buyers in your particular com- 
munity, you probably would not warm 
up to his product. That explains why 
you do not co-operate. 

On the other hand, if your prospects 
are being covered by the manufacturer’s 
advertisements in your particular com- 
munity with sufficient thoroughness and 
regularity, a condition is created which 
awakens your interest and gives you 
the desire to co-operate. 

For example: It would cost a 
fortune to pay newsdealers to put a 
certain magazine out in the front pile 
on their stands, or to pay retail grocers 
to pile packages of 
a certain product in 
the front of their 
stores, yet if cnough 
people ask for that 
magazine or that 
food product the 
newsdealers or the 
grocers will put it 
out where they can 
reach it quickly. 
Thus, the manufac- 
turers obtain auto- 
matically what 
they could never 
obtain by direct 
effort or only at 
prohibitive cost. 

In every Lusiness 
there is a critical 
point which must 
be passed before 
dealer co-operation 
starts tocome automatically. When that 
point is passed by a safe margin, co-op- 
eration, whether it be window display or 
local advertising by the dealer, or bet- 
ter salesmanship by the clerk, starts to 
grow and grows in a cumulative manner. 

Legionnaires are not only loyal to The 
AMERICAN LEGIon Weekly, and its ad- 
vertisers, but they are loyal to their 
comrades who are store-keepers or 
dealers in their community. 86,112 
Legionnaire dealers are pushing the sale 
of merchandise that is advertised in the 
columns of The AMERICAN LEGION 
Weekly. 

That’s the reason we are telling 
national advertisers, “Liven Up Your 
Business With Legion Loyalty.” 
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itical T is six years since the end of the war, but officially 
must the war is not yet over for America. With one 
efore uaies we are not yet at peace. That country is 
ation UrKey. : : 
‘thet It is a strange situation, for we never were actually 
1 thé at war with Turkey. We only severed relations. But 
0-Op- we have not yet signed and ratified a treaty restoring 
ay or normal relations with Turkey. In Constantinople the 
_ het- United States is still represented by a High Commis- 
- sioner, a naval officer, Admiral Bristol. Officially we 
) are not yet at peace. It is one of the anomalous sur- 
nner. vivals of the war. 
» The This has a concrete timely interest for Americans, 
5 ad- for soon there will begin in the United States Senate a 
their treaty fight that is likely to be almost as bitterly con- 
tested as the one over the Versailles treaty and the 
ss or League of Nations. The treaty restoring normal diplo- 
6,112 matic relations between the United States and Turkey 
e sale which was negotiated at Lausanne will come up for rati- 
n the fication. A definite decision will have to be reached on 
ie which much will depend politicaHy, commercially and : : 
=GION otherwise, for our interests in the Near East have wide Constantinople from the air (above). In the foreground is 
ramifications. We have financial and commercial inter- Stamboul, the Turkish portion of the city, on the Asiatic 
elling ests, we are concerned with oil wells there and also we side of the Bosporus. Across the narrow strait is the Euro- 
Your have had missionary and educational institutions there pean city, linked with Stamboul by the Galata Bridge, the 
for decades. The whole Turkish-Armenian question has span between’ two continents, reputed to be crossed daily 
a background of intensity of feeling, and passions have by representatives of every race on earth. Note the strik- 
already been aroused that will gather in a fierce contro- ing resemblance between this view and the inset photo- 
versy over the treaty. graph of New York City, showing the southern tip of Man- 
For a proper understanding of the situation and the hattan Island, Brooklyn Bridge, the East River (itself a 
Y questions involved it is best to have in mind a summary strait not unlike the Bosporus, though possessing not quite 
ae of events in Turkey since the war. The Armistice found such a murderous current) and part of Brooklyn 
D-MAN 
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Turkey completely crushed. The peace 
treaty drawn up by the Allies at Sevres 
was signed by the Turkish government 
in. 1920 only under protest because of 
its severity. It sheared Turkey of most 
of its territory and still more of its 
sovereignty. The Sultan’s government 
signed, but a group of military and 
political leaders, especially the progres- 
sives, refused to recognize the treaty. 
They withdrew into Asia Minor and 
began organizing an army to redeem 
Turkey. 

To ensure enforcement of the treaty 
the British then inspired a Greek ex- 
peditionary force to invade Turkey and 
establish itself in occupation of a large 
part of its territory, while an Allied 
force occupied Constantinople itself. 
This embittered the Nationalists still 
more and added many others to their 
ranks. The movement, with its base 
in a little Asia Minor town called An- 
gora, grew swiftly. It was helped by 
international rivalries, because both 
France and Soviet Russia provided it 
with arms in order to weaken British 
influence in the Near East. 


N 1922 the Nationalists struck, com- 

manded by a general called Musta- 
pha Kemal. The Greeks crumpled and 
fied in a broken mass. The Nationalists 
swept onward to the outskirts of Con- 
stantinople and for a while another 
war involving most of Europe seemed 
inevitable. But the Allies and the 
Turks came to terms and the peace 
treaty of three years before was quietly 
torn up. One of the first things the 
Nationalists did was to depose the 
despotic Sultan and abolish the Sultan- 
ate, Later they abolished the caliphate, 
the office which to the Mohammedans is 
what the Papacy is to Catholics, and 
banished the Caliph. Then they de- 
clared Turkey a republic, a modern 
progressive republic with its capital at 
Angora and Mustapha Kemal as presi- 
dent. And then at Lausanne—last year 
they forced the Allies to sign a new 
peace treaty abolishing all the restric- 
tions imposed on Turkish sovereignty in 
the course of centuries. Turkey, a back- 
ward, corrupt, Oriental autocracy, is 
now a democratic republic, at least in 
intent, and also independent of foreign 
control for the first time in centuries. 


It is an astonishing comeback of a 
broken nation. 

The United States concluded a sepa- 
rate treaty with the Turks at Lausanne 
following practically the same outlines 
as the one between the Turks and the 


Ailies. This is the treaty pending in 
the Senate. Controversy turns on two 
points. The first and less important 


is what is known as extra-territoriality. 
This is the right under which foreign- 
ers have been able to live in Turkey 
subject to the law of their respective 
countries and entirely independent of 
Turkish law. That is, an American 
resident of Constantinople who com- 
mitted a crime could be arrested and 
punished only: by American consular 
authorities and not by Turkish courts, 
even if the victim were a Turk. 

In the negotiations at Lausanne the 
Nationalist Turks compelled the for- 
eign powers to relinquish this right. 
They were determined to do so if they 
had to go to war about it. No other 
country considered it important enough 
to fight about, so the Turks had their 
way. This is one of the grounds for 
objection to the treaty, but it is the 
less important. It does not affect many 
Americans directly and, besides, all 
other nations are in the same position. 


HE second point of controversy, and 

the more important, is the racial 
and religious question—the question of 
Christian and Moslem, Turk and Ar- 
menian. The passions stirred by this 
question are centuries old. They begin 
with the Crusades and extend to the 
present. In the last fifty years they 
have been particularly intense in Eng- 
land and this country. There have 
been the successive wars in Turkey and 
the Balkans, each with appalling mas- 
sacres _ ——— a a 
against all sides and especially against 
the Turks; and more recently there 
have been the massacres of the Armen- 
ians in the ’nineties and again during 
the World War. This has come home 
to Americans especially because of our 
Near East Relief work and because of 
the desire of President Wilson and his 
supporters for an American mandate 
over Armenia. In many ways America 
has become sponsor for the Armenians. 
In fact, it is maintained in many quar- 


ters that America is bound by a pledge 
made during the war to secure an in- 
dependent Armenia, a national heme 
for the Armenians carved out of Turk- 
ish soil. The Lausanne treaty is al- 
leged to be a violation of the pledge. 
It leaves the Armenians subject to the 
Turks as before. 


HAT a matter of diplomatic policy 
should turn on race questions is not 
so strange in the case of Turkey. There 
everything has turned on race for cen- 
turies. Every American has known 
from childhood of Armenian massacres, 
Not so many have known of Turkish 
massacres and Greek massacres, but 
there have been these, too. Race hos- 
tility is in the air you breathe in Con- 
stantinople. It shows itself in the most 
trivial details, in where Pa live, 
what shops they own and patronize, 
what amusements they go in for, what 
apers they read. Take what the re- 
igious issue means in Ulster, multiply 
it tenfold and you have what life is 
like in Turkey. 

Under Turkish rule, Turks, Greeks 
and Armenians have lived side by side, 
differing in race, religion, culture, 
ideas, customs and habits. The an- 
tipathy born of such differences has 
resulted in constant clashes, which in 
turn have produced sharper antipathy 
and these in turn more clashes. And 


international politics has played on that 
situation to sharpen it and embitter it 
still more. As a result, the story of 


the Near East has been a bloody one. 
All have suffered, but as the Turks 
have been the ruling race and the 
others minority and subject peoples, the 
others, Armenians and Greeks particu- 
larly, have suffered more. It has been 
one of the world’s festering sores. It 
keeps the Near East and Eastern 
Europe in constant.turmoil. It affects 
us in America by determining whether 
we shall finally liquidate the state of 


war. 
I have been recently in Constanti- 
nople and have gone into the race ques- 
tion. I have seen representatives of 
each side. I consider it best not to give 
any partisan conclusions of my own but 
to let each side state its case as it was 
stated to me. I shall give here the 
interview I had with the heads of the 





HOW WE WENT TO WAR AND NEGOTIATED PEACE 











IPLOMATIC and consular relations between 

the United States and Turkey, severed 
April 20, 1917, on the initiative of Turkey, 
have. never been resumed. Our interests in 
Turkey are cared for by a high commissioner 
in Constantinople, Admiral Mark L. Bristol, 
U.S. N. 

Relations during the war and since between the 
United States and the Central Powers throw an 
interesting sidelight on diplomatic usage. We 
severed relations with Germany, February 3, 
1917, and on April 6th declared war against her, 
in effect throwing our armed strength against 
her allies as well. But it was not until two days 
later that a break in our diplomatic relations with 
Austria-Hungary came, on the initiative of that 


country, and our declaration of war upon her was 
delayed until December 7th. 

We never severed relations with Bulgaria. 
As late as September, 1918, the late Theodore 
Roosevelt was demanding that we declare war on 
Turkey and Bulgaria. An American consulate- 
general was maintained in Sofia, the Bulgarian 
capital, all through the war. We had no diplo- 
matic representative there only because an ar- 
rangement had been effected long before 1917 by 
which the American minister to Rumania took care 
of our interests in Bulgaria and Servia as well. _ 

America signed a peace treaty with Austria 
on August 24, 1921, and with Germany one day 
later. Since there had been no diplomatic breach 
with Bulgaria, no action was necessary. 
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Armenian community, reli- 
gious and civil, these speak- 
ing officially for the Ar- 
menian church. I shall give 
the statement of a Greek 
official representative in Con- 
stantinople. I shall give also 
the point of view of the Turks 
as expressed by an official 
spokesman. I shall not give 
names. In all cases I was re- 
ceived and talked to on the 
condition that I would not. 
In an atmosphere as tense as 
Turkey’s nobody can talk 
freely without suffering. The 
Armenians and Greeks would 
pay the penalty quickly if 
their views were published 
under their names. 

First of all the Armenians’ 
case, because more important. 
This is what a group of their 
highest men said to me, 
seated in a semi-circle in one 
of their official meeting- 
places: 

“Let us not go back to the 














A group of Turkish medical officers of the new army 


remote past, but take only the last few 
years. Before the war there were 
; 1,500,000 Armenians within what is 
now Turkey. Now there are 150,- 
000. Where are the others? 
Massacred, dead of starvation or 
disease while being deported in 
masses, or fled to other lands 
for refuge, homeless, penni- 
less, with the property they 
have cultivated for genera- 
tions left behind them — 
their lives ruined. These 
are the facts. They speak 
for themselves as accusa- 
tion of the Turks. 

“We Armenians have but 
one memory, planted in us 
from birth. Do you know 
what life has meant for an Ar- 
menian in Turkey? A terror 














A picturesque assortment of 
Angora roofs. Note the stork 
nest and its tenants 


that has never left him, waking or 
sleeping, and a shuddering memory. 
At intervals for nearly forty years we 
have known what it was to see our 
people tortured or slain before our eyes. 
There are few of us who have not had 
to flee from our homes at least once, 
and few who have not had our closest 
of kin murdered or driven off to star- 
vation. We have had these memories 
seared into us. What is worse, we 
never know when we shall have to live 
through the like again. Every Ar- 
menian lives under a Damocletian 
sword, and he doesn’t know what min- 
ute it will drop on him. 

“T need not say what it means to be 
one of a subject race. It is a hard 
lot at best. But when one has to live 
in subjection and to suffer persecution 
and, besides, to know that his property 
is unsafe and that torture and death 
may come at any time, then he can un- 
derstand what it is to be an Armenian. 

“The Turks will tell you that we were 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Angora, capital of the Turkish republic, enjoys the unusual distinction, for its part of the world, of not having been 
occupied by an enemy since its capture by Tamerlane the Great in 1402 
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Wild Waves and a Tame War 


T was one of those glorious summer 
nights and the moon was out, rid- 
ing as brightly as a newly-minted 
silver dollar, over a dark and tran- 

quil sea. I happened to be dallying with 
something choice in the way of after- 
dinner cigars on the veranda of one of 
the largest pleasure resort hotels on 
the Atlantic Coast. Beyond a doubt it 
was the time and the place, and the girl 
was there as well—a very lively and 
blonde young lady possessing one car- 
dinal virtue which I have always ad- 
mired when found in the opposite sex. 
She was a good listener. 

From the other end of the veranda 
drifted the strains of an orchestra, in- 
citing its auditors to shake a mean 
foot in the ballroom. Every now and 
then strolling couples passed us, out 
for a bit of a promenade between 
dances. It was a martial sight for 
fully three-quarters of the men were 
in uniform—shoulder bars glistening, 
chain spurs tinkling, service ribbons 
burgeoning splendidly on the left bosom 
as prescribed by the I. R. D. 

“Isn’t it great,” said the very lively 
blonde, “that the National Guard comes 
down here for its encampment every 
year? It does pep up the place so. 
You might think there was another 
war on, mightn’t you?” 

“You might not,” was my courteous 
but none the less firm retort. “Not so 
many minutes ago I tripped over a 
brigadier general’s foot in the lobby. 
I said ‘Excuse me, sir,’ and he said 
‘Certainly, my boy.’ If there had been 
a war on he would have given me an 
iceberg stare and called out a sergeant 
to have me arrested.” 

“I don’t believe that,” said the lively 

one. 
“The truth is sometimes startling,” 
I proceeded to explain. “It happens 
that I used to be a member of this same 
National Guard which you now observe 
spreading itself happily about the hotel. 
As a matter of fact, that beetle-browed 
general whose boot polish I ruined com- 
manded the brigade I was in. You see, 
they mobilized our division for the war 
right here in the heart of the summer 
resort belt. It was a good war while 
it lasted and a merry one. For six 
weeks we didn’t know whether we were 
living in tents in the camp back there 
about a quarter of a mile or on the 
beach in the hotels.” 


T this point I provided myself with 
f\ another cheroot. I also passed out 
the glad wave to half a dozen snappy 
young second lieutenants who were 
striding martially by. Four of them I 
had known as the most irresponsible 
privates who ever concealed the rust on 
their rifles with lead pencil. The other 
two had been humble corporals. But 
that had been in the war and this was 
the peace. 

“Hi, old timer,” they remarked cor- 
dially. 

“Yes,” I went on, “I am proud to 
say that ours was probably the only 
National Guard division in the United 
States that gathered itself together for 
the World War at a summer resort. 
Most of the others, I believe, were 


By Steuart M. Emery 


mobilized in baseball parks and lumber 
yards. They went forth and sturdily 
picketed railroad lines and oil tanks 
and armories, four hours on and 
four off, while we put a fine sheen 
on our shoes, had our uniforms neatly 
pressed, and allowed patriotic and beau- 
tiful young ladies to run us up and 
down the coast in their roadsters. Of 
course we had a guard at the foot of 
the company street to arrest anybody 
who stole home after Taps, but he al- 
ways dropped over to the nearest hotel, 
which was about four hundred yards 
away, and checked his rifle in the coat- 
room while he danced.” 


\ HEREIN, believe me or not, I 

spoke the truth. For the great 
and glorious state in which I dwell and 
which is bounded on the left flank by the 
Atlantic, for a score of years or more 
has provided its troops with a camp site 
by the sea. It is there that the Gov- 
ernor has an official summer home, and 
it is there that the soldiery appear in 
thousands each year for their outdoor 
training and manoeuvers. 

“T can take you over to the camp 
tomorrow and show you the very kitchen 
where I did my first K. P.,” I pro- 
ceeded, casting a casual glance at the 
military group that had just passed us. 
“T can show you where Trooper Googly 
crashed through the ice cream table set 
out for the governor’s guests at the first 
Wednesday afternoon parade. I can 
show you the place where Forty Winks, 
who slept throughout the entire war, 
had his bunk. I can show you—” 

I was informed later that at this 
point I started off. For I had much 
to say concerning the pleasantest memo- 
ries I cherish from two years of O.D. 
experience. I do not know what it was 
that our gallant captain thought he was 
commanding at our seashore camp, but 
I am given to suspect that he believed 
it to be a zoo. Eighty percent of us, 
as I recall, were rookies of a deep, 
emerald tinge, signed up for duration, 
and no one as yet had sold us the idea 
that the war was anything but a picnic. 
The State wanted to encamp us at a 
summer resort—we tossed our shiningly 
new campaign hats into the air, gave 
three rousing cheers and dove for the 
nearest veranda inhabited by alluring 
maidens. 

It was Trooper Googly who led the 
charge. No one ever was able to make 
out how he got into the army. With 
the aid of huge-lensed, tortoise shell 
spectacles he was able to see about 
twenty feet. His knees knocked against 
each other and his frame was so thin 
that for a long time we thought he was 
pieced together with wire. But no sol- 
dier breathed a more military spirit. 
His hat was cocked at the most rakish 
angle the regulations allowed; he pur- 
chased himself a can of the proper wax 
and commenced to cultivate a Prussian 
spiked moustache; you could whittle 
wood with the knifelike creases of his 
breeches. 


“Pretty soon they’re going to make 
me a corporal,” he would confide to 
every damsel he took out for a stroll 
on the boardwalk. “You have to be 
sort of born to it to fit into this army 
life.” 

The cavalry, which was what we hap- 
pened to be at the time, was the only 
arm of the service for a man of spirit, 
he declared. Long before he bestrode 
his first horse he appeared in spurs 
and, it was rumored, even went to bed 
in them. He invited seven charming 
young ladies over to watch him in the 
first parade when our troop was to head 
the horse warriors in the review before 
the Governor and his mid-week crowd 
of callers. The band blared, the 
mounted ranks went past the review- 
ing stand at a smart trot. There came 
the sincere tones of a sergeant ringing 
down the line. 

“For the love of sacred Mike tell 
that man to sit down in the saddle.” 

It was Trooper Googly on his initial 
ride, bouncing like a Mexican jumping 
bean, a horrible fixed glare in his eyes. 
He had not known a horse would go 
up and down like that. As we clat- 
tered by the long line of refreshment 
tables Trooper Googly made a grave 
error in believing that he could stay 
on better by planting both spurs firmly 
in the flanks of his mount. A plunging 
charger left our ranks with a wild 
figure on its back—there was a rending 
smash and Trooper Googly lay amid 
the ‘a of ice cream and chicken 
salad. 


| atone? f medical warrior within a 
hundred yards leaped for- him. 
There had not been, so far, a case of 
anything in the camp hospital and they 
were anxious to get to work in the war. 
In triumph they bore Trooper Googly 
off the field, diagnosing him as fracture 
of the spinal column, sunstroke, and 
possible typhoid fever. At all events 
they painted him with a full quart of 
iodine and late that night he was back 
in the street. 

“The Governor sent up to find out 
if I’d been killed,” he explained. “I 
guess everybody knows who I am 
around this camp now. You’ve got to 
fall off a horse three times anyhow 
before you’re a real cavalryman.” 

At this moment of reminiscence I 
was brought abruptly back to the days 
of peace by the very lively blonde in- 
auiring, “And’' what ever became of 
him?” 

I pointed down the veranda to the 
bevy of second lieutenants who had 
passed us and were now perched com- 
fortably on the railing. “The one in 
the middle is our old friend Trooper 
Googly. He rejoined the Guard the day 
he was demobilized. You can’t keep a 
real enthusiast down. From his conver- 
sation last night I gathered that he is 
on the general’s staff and tells the gen- 
eral what to do when he gets stuck with 
a particularly knotty problem.” 

“And the stout lieutenant on the 
right who seems to be nodding at us?” 

“S-sh!” I warned her. “On the least 
provocation he will come over and camp 

(Continued on page 15) 
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ICH as it is with enthralling 
tales, American turf history 
contains no sweeter romance 


than that which surrounds 
Black Gold, fleet and game little son 
of Black Tony-Useeit, Golden Jubilee 
winner of the American turf classic, 
the Kentucky Derby, and one of the 
American thoroughbreds nominated to 
meet the great French champion, 


Epinard, at Latonia, Kentucky, Octo- 
11. 


r 

Black Gold is to the turf what Cin- 
derella was to the fairy tale. Despised 
by the wise men of the East because 
he was out of the West; scoffed at be- 
cause of his short strain breeding; 
derided and called “a winter horse” 


oe 
y 





Black Gold, the horse that came up from nowhere to win the Kentucky 
Derby stakes, Jimmy Mooney up. At the left, Mrs. Al Hoots. Osage 





Indian woman, who owns the sensational three-year-old that is scheduled 
to meet Epinard, the French champion, next month 


x The Romance 
0f Black Gold 


By Jack O’Donnell 


because he campaigned in New Orleans 
during the winter season; pooh-poohed 
because of his defective conformation, 
he nevertheless stepped out on the 
smooth “ball room” track at Churchill 
Downs, May 17 last, and won the 
“prince”—$50,000—before the admiring 
eyes of 100,000 sport loving people! 
In winning this great contest Black 
Gold did for America what his English 
cousin, Papyrus, did for Great Britain, 
namely, he brought to the common peo- 
ple the honor and glory of winning 
The Derby. Furthermore, it was a 
pure, unadulterated American victory 
if ever there was one in this country, 
for Black Gold’s maternal ancestors for 
several generations back were Ameri- 


can bred, and Black Gold himself was 
bred by Al Hoots, in whose veins ran 
the purest of American blood—that of 
an Osage Indian. 

The winning of the Kentucky Derby 
was the culmination of a turf romance 
which began many years ago on the 
outlaw tracks of the great Southwest. 
It began years before Black Gold was 
foaled, when his mother, Useeit, was 
the pride of Oklahoma—a little, ill- 
formed filly on which the Osage Indian 
“nation” would stand a tap whenever 
she was pitted against another horse in 
a quarter or half mile race. Useeit, 
by Bonnie Joe out of Effie M, was what 
is known in racing pawlance as a 

(Continued on page 13) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua! 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


America’s Greatest Menace 


NE penalty of America’s vastness and the growing com- 

plexity of her everyday life is the progressive deteri- 
oration of educational consciousness. In the days of the 
little red schoolhouse education was an intimate, personal. 
matter to almost every American, young and old. A Lin- 
coln gained precarious knowledge in log schoolhouses and 
became a masterful man of action by studying before his 
own fireplace. The history of the nation to date is full 
of notable parallels—men of humble birth struggling against 
disadvantages, educating themselves and winning renown in 
varied fields of human endeavor. Ip our earlier history 
the education so hard to gain was proportionately valued. 

Now, however, education has become largely professional- 
ized. It is a thing taken for granted by the great ranks of 
fortunately-placed Americans. It is a science directed by 
able men and women in our universities, colleges and normal 
schools, in our high schools and our grade schools, but as 
a national influence it is only remotely interesting to those, 
not educators by profession, who have passed the days of 
their own schooling. 

The average American, absorbed in business, trade or 
profession, thinks of education as something automatically 
provided by the Government. He knows he pays taxes for 
it, but he regards it in the same manner as he regards the 
water supply for his town. Provision is being made for 
supplying it and hence everybody should be receiving its 
benefits. Its shortcomings, its failures, do not alarm him 
ordinarily. It is only when the school system of his own 
community gives signs of a spectacular breakdown that he 
bestirs himself to look into the problems of education. It 
is only when his own children are denied advantages which 
he considers indispensable—good school buildings and well- 
trained teachers—that he will do something. And then his 
dissatisfaction is apt to express itself only in a vote for 
the retirement of one board of education for a new one. 


PE SE SE 


| ghetto indifference to the problems of education is 
the greatest threat to our system of government and our 
most-cherished national ideals. The United States is con- 
fronted by an absolute breakdown of its educational system, 
judged by its capacity to make good citizens of all those 
who should be receiving its benefits. In a land founded 
upon the belief that full power should rest in the hands 
of an enlightened people, that power today is possessed by 
a people in whom intelligence is largely in eclipse. 

The 1920 census revealed that more than two and one 
half million of our native-born citizens—persons endowed 
automatically with the right to vote—were unable to read 
or write. These wholly-uneducated products of American 


towns and cities and rural districts carry on their daily 
lives in a nation of 110,000,000 people which has 14,000,000 
foreign-born residents. And in addition to the 2,500,000 
native-born Americans unable to read or write, there are 
millions, native-born, who are only technically literate. 
The facts revealed in the foregoing paragraph should 


startle and shock every American who has a sense of his 
country’s welfare. These facts are only a few of the many 
other equally amazing and disgraceful disclosures which 
have awakened The American Legion to the national peril 
of inadequate education. For five years the Legion has 
been doing what it could to bring these facts before the 
opinion-holding and action-determining section of the Amer- 
ican people. The Legion knows that those who have made 
education their life work recognize how fraught with danger 
to our national future is the present situation. It knows 
that they can provide the remedy if the means are made 
available. But these men and women, devoted servants to 
the public welfare, have too long striven unaided to over- 
come public inertia and public indifference. 

This country, which spends each year for luxuries the 
enormous sum of twenty-three billion dollars, spends each 
year for education a scant billion dollars. We should bx 
ashamed of such a showing. 

The American Legion, in carrying on a continuous cam- 
paign for better education, has become an organized reserve 
behind the front line of the country’s teachers and educators. 
Just as the Legion has recognized the need of an organized 
reserve in the country’s military system to protect the 
nation from the aggression of an enemy from without, it 
recognizes also the need of supplementing the thin line of 
the small standing army of’ education with an organized 
reserve of all those good citizens who wish to guard their 
country from the enemy within. That enemy from within 
is illiteracy and the shadowy, uncounted millions of the 
near-illiterate. 


BE PE GS 


ip conjunction with the National Education Association, an 

organization composed of most of the country’s leaders in 
education, and the United States Bureau of Education, The 
American Legion will observe the week of November 17th 
to 23rd as American Education Week. As in three preced- 
ing years, the 11,000 posts of the Legion will use all their 
facilities to make known to the people of their communities 
the problems an! needs of the schools. Each post will co- 
overate with the school authorities and the teachers of its 
own locality and will endeavor to enlist in the better schools 
movement the churches, chambers of commerce, labor oy- 
ganizations, women’s organizations and similar bodies. 

The Legion seeks to prove to the country that economy 
in education is ruinously extravagant. It points to the 
300,000 adults being cared for in county poorhouses, to the 
tens of thousands of warped citizens in the jails and peni- 
tentiaries, as the logical products of an inadequate educa- 
tional system. Caring for the salvage of society, providing 
the courts and institutions to enable society to defend itself 
against those whom it has wronged, are far greater burdens 
to the tax lists than would be the cost of an educational 
system fitted to meet the demands of a society which has 
undergone profound changes in the last few score years. 
True economy lies in a wise investment for the future, to 
check the appalling flow of human wastage at its source, 
rather than in the continuance of a hit-or-miss school system 
which permits millions to become helpless charges upon a 
public, exacting their own revenge for the denial of their 
rights. 

In this movement for better schools, as in its child wel- 
fare program, the Legion sets for itself a test of its own 
professions. Almost every clause of the Preamble to the 
Legion’s Constitution inspires the undertaking. In fact, 
a sound educational system is the very basis of all those 
ideals which that Preamble defines. Every Legion post 
that strives for better schools is performing a fundamental 
service for God and country. 
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Thirty years before this photo- 
graph was taken the last burial 
was made in this cemetery on 
the Lincoln Highway in Van 
Wert, Ohio. For almost thirty 
years weeds and grass had had 
their way in the abandoned 
cemetery, and for almost thirty 
years the citizens of the town 
had debated the problem of re- 
claiming it from wilderness 


























This photograph was taken one 
year later than the one shown 
above. It shows how Isaac 
Van Wert Post of The Ameri- 
can Legion has transformed 
the abandoned cemetery into a 
World War memorial park. 
The Legionnaires of Van Wert 
removed bodies and _ grave 
markers and _ replaced the 
jungle growth with a lawn, 
graveled walks and_ stone 
benches 


post committee was empowered 
to get the work done—not to 
talk about getting it done, but 
to do it. 

The first thing the post com- 
mittee did was to advertise in 
the Van Wert newspapers that 
the old cemetery site would be 
made a park as a memorial 
for those who had served their 
country and that the bodies of 
those buried in the cemetery 








VERYONE carries mental pic- 
| tures of the haunted house and 
the abandoned cemetery. For 
haunted houses seem all alike, 
and so do abandoned cemeteries. When 
nature has worked unrestrainedly for 
years trying to hide the evidences of 
human neglect she seems to develop a 
technique entirely different from the 
one she uses in making forests beauti- 
ful and fields fair. Working on the 
places men have abandoned she makes 
them forlorn. She works with weeds 
and tall grass in the hopeless task of 
hiding decay, and even her trees become 
dead and scraggly in the abandoned 
places. In the abandoned cemetery she 
gradually pulls down the tombstones 
and the monuments which men set up 
long years ago and forgot. 
For thirty years an abandoned ceme- 


tery had stood on West Main street, 
near the city limits of Van Wert, Ohio. 
In summer weeds often grew to shoul- 
der’s height. The citizens of Van Wert 
had long debated the problem of re- 
storing the cemetery. They wrote let- 
ters to the newspapers about it, and 
at one time a movement was started to 
procure a special law from the State 
Legislature to permit the removal of 
the headstones. Eventually the street 
became a part of the Lincoln Highway 
and thousands of motorists passed the 
cemetery on their way through the city. 
But the cemetery still grew wild with 
tall grass and weeds. 

Last winter, however, Isaac Van Wert 
Post of The American Legion decided 
that the city was tired of debating 
about the cemetery and would grate- 
fully welcome some real action. So a 


would be moved, on the re- 
quest of relatives to a new cemetery. 

Many bodies were removed to the 
new cemetery following the publication 
of the post’s notice. Then, last Feb- 
ruary, the Legionnaires of Van Wert 
assembled to start actual work. As 
they gathered a blizzard swept over 
Van Wert, but the volunteers braved 
it. In the heavy snowstorm they re- 
moved all the headstones and monu- 
ments and placed them in the rear of 
the tract. 

When spring came the Legionnaires 
completed their task. They removed 
all the dead trees and dug up the roots. 
The whole tract was plowed, harrowed 
and disced and leveled. Then grass 
seed was planted. The spring hap- 
pened to be unusually rainy, so a beau- 
tiful lawn grew quickly. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


lhe Things 


ACK in the ballot box stuffing days a repeater who was 
B haled before the court for voting twice, said: 

“I was only innocently correcting a mistake. In the 
morning I voted for one side. In the afternoon I met a fellow 
on the other side who convinced me that I had not given the 
subject proper thought, and I went back to the polls and voted 
for his side. After the polls were closed I found that the result 
was the same as if I had not voted at all. As there’s no law 
against not voting at all I kind of feel, Judge, that you ought to 
let me off.” 

An increasing number of citizens pay so little attention to 
elections that they do not try to vote once. All the brain effort 
of those who do take an interest in public affairs is a “dud” if 
they do not vote. Recently published statistics suggest that 
the time may come when the only way to get an American to go 
to the polls will be to draft him. 

In the campaign of 1896 the percentage of qualified voters 
who actually voted was 86; in 1900 it was 73; in 1908 it was 
66; in 1912 it was 62; and in the last campaign, 1920, it was 
less than 50 or only 26,000,000 out of 54,000,000 men and 
women who have the ballot. 

Clearly we have been growing more and more negligent of 
the first duty of a citizen if he prizes that privilege which cost 
our ancestors so much blood and labor to win. 

This page has nothing to do with partisan politics. At the 
first sign of any such betrayal of trust in a publication strictly 
non-partisan in its patriotic service let readers please start a 
rolling barrage of brickbats in my direction. 

But every Legionnaire is a qualified voter. As he bore the 
arms of war in war so he must bear the arm of peace, which is 
the ballot, in peace time. He was trained by superiors and the 
promptings of his own conscience and intelligence in how to do 
his duty at the front in war and he must train himself and in- 
form himself how to do his duty at the front of peace which is 
the polls. If he is not on the sick list, or compelled to be away 
from home, and he fails to report on election day he is A. W. QO. 
L. as a citizen. 

Whenever I read of an ex-service man who is taking part in 
politics and making himself felt I rejoice. It doesn’t matter 
which is his party if he give the faith of his honest conviction in 
energetic action. It doesn’t matter if I disagree personally 
with his views. He may be right. Later I may have to admit 
that he is. The thing is that a man who has known war service 
is out in front in peace service. 


A PRESIDENTIAL campaign is on. Now is the time to 

begin training for the polls in November so that we shall 
know definitely what we think about issues then as we express 
our opimions in our votes. 

Many minds are already made up. Some of these ‘hold that 
the political party which they follow stands as an organization 
year in and year out for their ideas. They would accomplish 
reforms within its parties. Ours is a government of parties. 
There must be party fealty and organization to hold the parties 
together. There must be a “regular” nucleus. 

Yet if every man always voted with the same party we 
should have cut and dried elections. The switch of majorities 
m recent elections shows that a vast number of voters are not 
party bound. Each election is a fresh decision for them. Some 


that Count 


vole for the candidate they consider the best man; these hold 
that it is the man who counts as they see little difference in 
party platforms. Some disbelieve in the old parties. 

Those who do not vote at all have no say about men or 
parties when they should have it, which is on election day. 
Then if the leaders chosen in that election displease them the 
must bear in mind that their own neglect of duty may be re- 
sponsible for the grievances which arouse their complaints. If 
you do not use your rifle, mach ine guns or bombs, or know how 
to use them properly, you should not be surprised if the enemy 
gets into your trenches. 

There are three leading candidates this year. They are 
very much in the limelight. Their speeches are being broad- 
cast. Spellbinders and press agents ring their praises in our 
ears. The machinery of their campaign organizations brings 
their appeals to our doors. Each man candidate wants all the 
votes he can get, for votes alone can win. It is a strife for the 
prize of the ‘greatest power than can come to one man, A 
citizen who fails to vote misses his share in bestowing the 


power. 


rrom all the chaff of talk the wheat must be separated and 

by the citizen himself. We want to know the candidates 
through and through, not just their photographic faces but 
their records, how their minds work and how each stands on all 
public questions of moment. 

A public man may pussyfoot through twenty pages of fog or 
he may make his position as clear as the flash of a blade in the 
sunlight by a few words. The better we know the men and 
issues and the better based are our convictions, then the better 
our influence in bringing the candidates up to our standard. 
For the actively enforced ideals of the public become the man- 
date of leaders. 

“What is best for these United States?” is the question 
which each of us, including the members of the Auxiliary, has to 
answer, as we think in terms of the whole. The candidate who 
is chosen will be the abler President, if we have made the answer 
to that question a serious and thoughtful business. 

The talk about democracy’s failure finds support inf absen- 
teeism from the ballot box. Democracy must fail if its stock- 
holders, the citizens, take no interest in its management. The 
soldiers who served in war for democracy have the more reason 
for preserving it in peace. What was done under the ordeal of 
tnilitary discipline in war is left to self-imposed discipline in 
peace. 

This campaign is a training camp for the coming time when 
ex-service men with increase of their years will be in the ma- 
jority in Congress and hold many offices high and low and theirs 
will be the leadership of the nation. Perish forever the sugges- 
tion that they will ever vote as a bloc or the Legion forfeit its 
usefulness by ever taking sides with one party or another. 

One day we shall probably have a Legionnaire running 
against a Legionnaire for President, and the duty then as now 
will be to make the wisest answer to that question, “What is 
best for these United States?” And in considering local policies 
and candidates the question becomes what is best for the state, 
the county, the city, the township, the town and the village. 
For it is the character of the whole of all communities which 
makes the character of the United States. 
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Leonard Peterson of Ludington, Michigan, busy in one of the garden plots 
he owns as the result of his rehabilitation training skill gained at Michigan 
Agricultural College. To his home town he is “The Gladiolus man” 


HEN Leonard Peterson was 
discharged from the hospital 
on the day before Christmas 


of 1919 he was walking on 
crutches. He had had eighteen months 
in army hospitals in France and the 
United States; he had undergone five 
operations. Three inches of bone had 
been taken from his right hip, where 
an explosive machine gun bullet had hit 
him as E Company of the 168th Infan- 
try was going over at Chateau-Thierry 
on July 26, 1918. 

Peterson was rated at thirty percent 
disability and given the chance to take 
vocational training. He could never 
again do the heavy work of farm la- 
borer he had been doing in Minnesota 
at the time he enlisted. Yet his ex- 
perience and his traditions were of the 
soil. So he entered training at Michi- 
gan Agricultural College; he special- 
ized in landscape gardening, and also 
studied bee-keeping, poultry husbandry 
and truck and tractors. 

Peterson was walking with a cane 
when he began his training. Soon his 
leg became stronger; he hung the cane 
up in a closet and left it there. Fora 
while it was a little harder going un- 
aided; it seemed good to get about on 
his own two legs. 

Judicious exercise and constant mas- 
sage built up the muscle in his wounded 
leg. Soon he could walk and swim 
comfortably, and eventually found he 
could ride in the saddle once more. 

Economy in his expenses enabled Pet- 
erson to save a little money out of his 


training pay. Later, as his training 
was completed, these savings purchased 
the things he needed in his new work: 
chickens, flowering plants, bulbs, draw- 
ing instruments, and a partnership in 
a strawberry patch. 

Now Peterson is doing landscape 
work at Ludington, Michigan, drawing 
plans, planting flower gardens, acting 
as foreman of a planting gang during 
the spring rush. He cares for a small 
city park, grows bulbs and flowers for 
the cut-flower trade, and cares for a 
two-acre garden at home. He takes 
care of shrubbery for folks who want 
it taken care of right. 

In growing flowers, Peterson has 
specialized in gladioli bulbs. He has 
over five thousand bulbs in this year, 
and expects to do better next. And he 
is not at all backward about letting 
folks know about his business. 

With a wonderful garden of flowers 
the first year, he put an advertisement 
in the local newspaper. That brought 
a number of flower lovers to see his 
garden and to talk with him. 

“After that I found the going rather 
easier,” relates Peterson. “A reporter 
wrote a story about my garden. This 
brought more callers. 

“A display of flowers in the lobby of 
a theater was the price of a slide on 
the silver sheet. Soon everybody around 
town spoke of me and addressed me as 
‘The Gladiolus Man.’ The following 
spring I had all the landscape work I 
could handle.” 

It is desirable, of course, to have as 


Meet 
the 
Gladiolus 
Man 


many folks as possible see his garden— 
that brings him business. So Peterson 
lets it be known that he is somewhat of 
an expert in the subjects he has studied; 
he tries to do at least something alcng 
each line, too. People ceme out to ask 
him for information and ideas about 
flowers, about poultry, about bees. 
And Peterson fills in the odd minutes 
and hours with other profitable duties. 
He keeps a small flock of chickens—of 
an egg-laying strain—and supplies all 
the home needs for eggs. Occasionally 
he assists his father, a nursery agent, 
either on a commission or salary. His 
cut-flower trade, during the summer re- 
sort season, yields him fair returns. 
He sells his surplus gladiolus bulbs in 
the fall and buys any new colors that 
he may wish to add to his collection. 
“An important point in setting up a 
small ‘service’ business is to find a loca- 
tion where it will amount to something 
in money returns and in reputation,” 


- advises Peterson out of his successful 


experience. “If a fellow can do better 
away from home, he’d better move. 

“I decided to go into business in my 
home town because I would not have 
strong competition; there was a need 
for someone who had a knowledge of 
landscape gardening. The place seemed 
to hold an especial opportunity and to 
offer me a good market for my produce. 

“And I have kept right on studying. 
It soon became apparent that to do the 
work I was being called upon to do I 
must continue to use my text-books, 
read the garden magazines, and do 
some experimenting as I went along. 
I have.to keep posted on new develop- 
ments, on the new plants. I have to 
learn how to handle the different plants 
to get them to do their best. 


“A ND I have made myself known as 
a specialist. I have been offered 
opportunities in other lines of work. 
And at first I was tempted because my 
start seemed so slow. But I kept away 
from them; as a result, I am known as 
a landscape gardener, with a hobby for 
gladioli, rather than as an odd-job man 
pretty good at laying out a garden. 

Before the war Peterson made thirty 
dollars a month and keep. Today he 
is making a good, independent living 
for himself—and that despite his dis- 
ability. : 

“T am well satisfied now,” he explains 
happily. “I like my present work much 
better than I liked being a farm laborer. 
I’d still just be pegging along if my 
disability had not really given me the 
broader opportunity.” 
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The Romance of 


Black Gold 


(Continued from page 7) 








quarter horse, a horse with plenty of 
speed for a short distance. And she 
was that kind of a filly. One day at| 
Fairview, Oklahoma, with thousands 
of Osage Indians betting their last sack 
of corn on her, she beat a horse called 
Redwings in a half mile race, doing 
the first eighth of a mile in 10 1/5 sec- 
onds, believed to be the fastest time 
ever made by a race horse around a 
turn on a half mile track. 

At that time Useeit was owned by 
Al Hoots. Hoots took her to Juarez, 
Mexico, for a winter campaign. There 
he entered her in a claiming race out 
of which she was claimed by another 
horseman who had an entry in the race. 
Boots was told that the claim was un- 
fair and, believing in the greatness of 
Useeit, and loving her with all the love 
of a true horseman, he refused to turn 
her over to the claimant when that 
gentleman came to his stable. For re- 
fusing to abide by the track rules | 
Hoots was ruled off the turf. Had he 
bowed to the wishes of the track officials 
Useeit wouldn’t have been bred to 
Black Toney and, therefore, there never 
would have been a Black Gold. 

Back in 1913 when Hoots’ health be- 
gan to fail he engaged Hanley Webb, a 
fightin’ sheriff of Northern Oklahoma, 
to train the Hoots horses. Webb proved 
himself a natural horseman and Useeit 
developed so well under his care that 
when she was a six-year-old she was 
sent over the six furlong route at New | 
Orleans and stepped the distance in 
one minute, eleven seconds, winning 
easily. 

Useeit was fourteen years old when 
Black Gold was foaled. While the 
mare was in foal a fatal illness visited | 
Al Hoots. It was during this final | 
illness that Hoots, who had inherited all 
the superstitions of his Indian ances. | 
tors, called his wife to his bedside one | 
night and said, “The foal of Useeit will | 
be a great horse. It is in the stars. | 
He—it will be a colt—will bring good 
luck and good fortune. He will win | 
the Kentucky Derby. It is my wish | 
that you name him Black Gold!” 

That story is told whenever and 
wherever racing men foregather. When 
it was told in the winter of ’23-’24 
horsemen laughed scornfully. “What! 
Black Gold win the Derby!” they 
laughed. “Why Black Gold’s dam and 
granddam were short horses. His sire, 
Black Tony, never got anything that 
fancied a great distance. Black Gold 
won’t win the Derby. He’ll be fifty to 
one in the winter books!” 

One part of their prediction came 
true. Black Gold was held at 50 to 1 
in the winter books. But the sharp- 
shooters of the turf who sometimes 
don’t take breeding too seriously con- 
tinued to fancy Black Gold’s chances 
in the Derby. They backed their judg- 
ment with gold. They bet, and so did 
the “folks back home”—the Indians, 
oil men and ranchers of Oklahoma. 
The money came in so steadily that the 
Price dropped to 40 to 1, 30 to 1, and 
so on down until the night before the 
Derby Black Gold was held at 4 to 1. 

But to return to Black Gold’s early 

rsehood. His trainer, Hanley 7 mat | 





is a big, loose shouldered, ungainly man 
knows more about the training 
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Wax is, by far, the most economical polish for floors 
—a pint (75c) of Johnson’s Liquid Wax being suf- 
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of thoroughbreds than many of the 
high priced prima-donna trainers of the 
crack Eastern stables, literally ate and 
|slept with Black Gold. While the son 
|of Black Tony-Useeit was a yearling he 
| guarded him against the many ailments 
{which threaten “baby” horses. When 
|the two-year-old season opened Webb 
|}had Black Gold in condition. He didn’t 
'coddle the youngster in the slightest. 
| He is one of those trainers who believe 
in giving his horses plenty of work. 
He’s just a little bit old-fashioned in 
his methods as well as in his dress. 

He wasn’t brought up in a steam-heated 
| flat and his experience with horses in 
the oil fields and on the ranches of 
| Oklahoma proved to his satisfaction 
| that a good horse likes lots of work. 
While he didn’t tell me in so many 
| words, he thinks the tendency of the 
| Twentieth Century is to turn out “sugar 
horses” and “sugar men.” He is one 
of that school of trainers who believe 
|that the way to make a good baseball 
| pitcher is to work him often, and the 
| way to make a good horse is to race him 
| often. 

It was on this theory that he worked 
| with Black Gold while the latter was 
a two-year-old. Eighteen times during 
that year he sent the little black horse 
| to the races and nine times the good 
colt brought home the bacon. In these 
races Black Gold won for his owner, 
Mrs. A. W. Hoots, $19,538. 

Webb was panned, ridiculed and 
pointed out as a dumb-bell trainer while 
l|he was pointing Black Gold for the 
|Kentucky Derby during the winter 
| season at Jefferson Park, New Orleans. 
It was in this season between March 
land May that the “wiseacres” and 
|“chanters” of the turf sneered at the 
little black colt, calling him “a winter 
jhorse.” They argued that no horse 
‘that is kept in constant training dur- 
jing the winter would stand a chance 
lagainst the fresh thoroughbreds he 
| would meet in the stake races of the 
| spring. 

But Trainer Webb kept to the even 
tenor of his way, sending Black Gold, 
now a three-year-old, to the post three 
times during March and once in May, 
land each time the son of Black Tony 
won with lots to spare. 

At the end of the winter season at 
New Orleans and two months before 
the running of the Kentucky Derby, 
| Trainer Webb turned Black Gold’s face 
|toward Kentucky. But he did not make 
'the mistake so many trainers make of 
| sending the colt from a warm to a cold 
lelimate over night. Instead, being 
| “foolish like a fox,” he shipped by slow 

freight, taking advantage of every long 
stop to let Black Gold get out of his 
car and exercise in the open. The 
transition from a warm to a cold ¢li- 
imate was so gradual that Black Gold 
| suffered not the slightest from the trip 
land detrained looking fit and ready 
for the race of his life. 

| That the long winter campaign and 
the change of climate did no harm to 
ithe son of Black Tony-Useeit was 
demonstrated in his first start at 
Churchill Downs. With 119 pounds on 
his back he simply “buck-jumped” home, 
beating such well-thought of horses as 
Wild Aster and King Gorin II “from 
here to the postoffice,” as the saying 
goes in raceland. That race was run 
just four days before the Derby. 

About this time a flood of yellow 
gold began pouring in from Osage 





| Indians, oil men and others in Okla- 
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homa—all to bet on Black Gold to win. 
Everywhere one went in Kentucky 
those days he heard the remark, “If 
they beat Black Gold in the Derby 
they’ll break the state of Oklahoma 
and the Indians will have to go back 
to planting corn!” 

Then came Derby Day! Derby Day 
in Kentucky is the signal for men, 
women and children to come down from 
the mountains, up from the valleys, 
out from the cities and towns to the 
beautiful race course at Churchill 
Downs. And this year there was added 
incentive. It marked the Fiftieth Run- 
ning of the Great American Classic, 
and Black Gold was the hope of the 
West against the East. They came by 
cart and carriage, train and automo- 
bile, astride horses and burros, afoot 
and even in airplanes. They came 
100,000 strong. And in the hearts of 
every true Kentuckian there lurked the 
conviction that Black Gold would up.- 
hold the honor of the West, and they 
were willing to bet their two-dollar- 
bills in the big “iron men” or mutuel 
machines that they “knew a hoss when 
they saw one.” 

Cabinet members, Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors and captains of industry rubbed 
elbows with moonshiners, farmers, ste- 
nographers and laborers on the lawns 
and in the spacious stands that after- 
noon. It was a gay, happy and expect- 
ant crowd and the name Black Gold 
was heard on every side, like the refrain 
of some popular song. 

The Eastern contingent was placing 
its hopes—and its bets—on Bracadale 
and Mad Play—the Rancocas Stable 
entry, but Oklahoma and the rest of 
the West could see nothing but Black 
Gold. 

Trainer Webb, dressed in the rough 
garb of the West, knotted ’kerchief 
around his neck in place of the con- 
ventional collar, saddled the little black 
horse without visible emotion. None 
could guess from his demeanor that 
this was the big day to which he had 
looked forward fer eleven years, ‘or 
ever since Al Hoots engaged him to 
train Black Gold’s dam, Useeit, and 
her get. 

Up in the grand stand unnoticed, un- 
attended, sat a plainly dressed, plainly 
spoken woman who might wel! have 
been the mother of any one of the thou 
sands of children who were there to 
witness the Jubilee Derby. She dis 
played no emotion. The _ strain of 
Osage Indian blood that is in her veins 
assisted her in presenting a calm ex 
terior. But her heart must have been 
beating fast for she was Mrs. A. W 
Hoots, the owner of Black Gold. 

When the nineteen prancing thor 
oughbreds came from the paddock, the 
colors of their silk clad riders flashing 
in the sun, the board which keeps the 
betting public informed as to the ap- 
rroximate odds, showed that Black 
Gold, the fifty to one shot in the winter 
books, was the favorite; that he would 
pay, if he won, about two to one. 

“Which is Black Gold?” thousands 
asked of their neighbors. And if the 
question was asked of one who knew 
the answer was “The little black horse 
with the rider wearing old rose silks!” 

Everybody that follows the Sport 0 
Kings knows that the little black colt 
got none the best of the breaks in the 


running of the Derby. He had to be | 


taken up and around once or twice and 
got in close quarters to boot, but when 
he hit his stride and got clear he “ran 
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over” other horses in the race to come 
on and win by half a length. 

The roar that went up from the 
hundred thousand throats when Black 
Gold came back to the winner’s circle 
in front of the judges’ stand, left no 

loubt that the Western horse was a 
por vular idol. 

Then it was that Mrs. Hoots was 
brought down from the stands to re- 
ceive the handsome gold cup which goes 
to the owner of a Derby winner. She 


smiled while the photographers worked | 


their cameras, and while she congratu- 
lated Jockey Jimmy Mooney on his 
splendid ride, but there was a sob in 
her voice when she turned to Webb, 
the trainer, and said, “I wish Al could 
have been here to see his dreams come 
true!’ 

She referred to her husband, Al 
Hoots, who died shortly before Black 
Gold was foaled. He did not live to 
see his dreams come true but on the 
sun-baked mound under which he lies in 
the cemetery at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, 
there rests today the faded flower horse- 
shoe which was placed around Black 
Gold’s neck that day at Churchill 
Downs. After the race it was shipped 
to Pawhuska to be placed on the grave 
by Hoots’ daughter. 

Not content with the honor of win- 
ning both the Louisiana Derby and the 
Kentucky Derby, Black Gold took it 
into his head to bring more glory to 
his owner and trainer. So, when he 
was entered in the Ohio Derby at Cleve- 
land, he kicked mud in the faces of his 
three competitors and won another 
floral horseshoe. 

Still believing that a good horse needs 
lots of work, Trainer Webb sent him 
to Chicago where he won his fourth 
Derby of the year, beating the crack 
Eastern colt, Ladkin. 

With the annexation of the Chicago 
Derby and its prize of $12,850, Black 
Gold joined the “over $100,000 win- 
ning list of the American turf.” 

Now, this great little colt and his 
owner and trainer are looking forward 
to the 19th of October when Black 
Gold will test his strength, endurance 
and speed in a contest over the mile 
and a quarter route with the great 
French champion, Epinard, and several 
of the stars of Eastern stables. The 
“wise men of the East” say Black Gold 
will not “get anything,” but old Hanley 
Webb, his trainer, shakes his gray head 
and says, “Well, now, you can never tell 
about these here short strain hosses 
from the West!” 


Wild Waves and a 
Tame War 


(Continued from page 6) 


in the next chair. That is my old squad- 
mate, Forty Winks, whom I have also 
just mentioned. e too were mobilized 
together by a careless State out back 
of the hotel. He only gained twenty 
pounds in the war by sleeping.” 

He did. Indeed he did. We used to 
say of Forty Winks that he could stand 
inspection and answer the uestions of 
the visiting staff officers with both eyes 
closed in slumber. He was the ideal 
Sentry to put on guard after midnight 
when the boys used to come sneaking 
back into camp bearing passes that had 
expired only six hours before. Three 
of our irresponsibles one night had the 
bad taste to spike their passes on Forty 
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Get Out the 
Old Kit Bag 


It’s about time to pack 
up the old kit bag and 
forgetall yourtroubles 
that come with the 
daily routine of life. 


Get out where you 
can stalk the buck, the 
blue bill or cotton tail 
and bring back that 
old thrill of life in the 
open. If the kit bag 
is well stocked with 
Kraft Cheese, you’ll 
get more kick from 
your outing for Kraft 
Cheese will stimulate 
that old army appetite. 


For any kind of out- 
door recreation Kraft 
Cheese in tins is con- 
venience itself. 





KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO Pocatello, Idaho 


ERAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





' jus later. 





Winks’ bayonet, giving him something 
to wonder about when he came to. 

We had not been mobilized much more 
than forty-eight hours, as I remember, 
before the authorities sprung the Ar- 
ticles of War unfairly upon us. Gath- 
ered in a semi-circle we sat upon the 
ground to listen to the ghastly punish- 
ments prescribed for failing to have 
both boot-laces the same length, not 
bothering to get up for reveille, calling 
your corporal a dumb-bell and so forth. 
You remember ’em—they all wound up 
with the penalty of death in front of a 
firing squad at sunrise. The skipper 
had just finished intoning the latter re- 
mark when there came a terrific gurgle. 

Consequently the skipper, who was 
only about twenty-four, looked pleased. 
His men, it seemed, were moaning with 
fear. They were being adequately im- 
| pressed. It took two of us, however, 
to shut off the noise, which was merely 
Forty Winks snoring. The Articles of 
War had been too much for him. 

“When that bird got us all out here 
I thought it was a novel or something 
he was going to read aloud,” he told 
“What does he expect a guy 
to do when he starts spilling an hour 
lof that military junk? If I’d had my 

knife with me I could have got up 
a good game of mumbly peg.” 

Forty Winks, of course, was found 
asleep on duty and was sentenced to 
Leavenworth or Giévres? He was not. 
He emerged from the division O. T.C. 
as a billeting officer and on his very 
first tryout on the job in France bedded 
down Division Headquarters as they 
| had never been bedded down before, and 
| was made a captain very shortly there- 
|after. If the war hadn’t stopped when 
| it did Chaumont would have grabbed 
| him off, we all felt sure, and made him 
'a colonel empowered to arrange for 
four-posters in chateaux. 

“So that’s why you call him Forty 
| Winks?” inquired my sparkling vis-a- 
| vis. “I’m going to get someone to in- 

troduce him to me. I’m sure he’s nice 
}and won’t sleep while we’re dancing.” 
“If he does,” I promised gallantly, 
|“I shall shoot him. In the arm. A 
| delightful process invented by the Army 
to place as many of its troops as possible 
hors de combat in the shortest time.” 

Because that was what it had done 
to us. I doubt if any other raw troops 
were quite so enthusiastically minis- 
tered to by the well-known needle squad. 
Half an hour after the last man had 
been checked off as inoculated some- 
body remembered that a parade had 
been ordered for that same afternoon. 
The parade was duly had. Four thou- 
sand itching, swelling arms swung 
down the field in more or less unison. 
We stood there in our streets at atten- 
tion half an hour later while Retreat 
was being sounded, and all you could 
hear from one end of the camp to the 
other was the dull, depressing thud of 
young men falling flat. It was a great 
and thrilling victory for the medical 
corps, but there was no parade or any- 
thing after the second shot was handed 
out to us.. It had been decided to con- 
serve the State man-power for service 
overseas by letting it lie in its bunks 
for the rest of the day. 

“It must have changed a lot since 
the war,” suggested the lively one, steal- 
ing a glance at an extremely dapper 
| young major who was swinging a swag- 
|ger stick. “Or is the camp just the 
| same now to you?” 
| “The Army is still the Army,” I 
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came back promptly. “It invades the 
hotels and bears off beauty with its 
conquering air. Never mind the major 
—I could have been a colonel if I'd 
wanted to. Only these peace times the 
soldiery don’t seem to get engaged quite 
as fast as they used to. In the dear 
old days when I was camping here it 
used to take about three dances and a 
hint that the troops were to go straight 
to France in another week to make a 
betrothal. We left to spend ten months 
in a Southern cornfield amid a cloud of 
tears and waving handkerchiefs. I got 
a cinder in my eye and cried too for 
the first fifty miles. I was on guard 
over Roland, who had been careless 
enough to get himself engaged to four 
different girls along the coast.” 

I had to explain then. Our Rollo, the 
outfit’s gay Lothario, had come plung- 
ing up to the top kick the night before 
our departure, his frank, engaging face 
furrowed with worry. : 

“Look here,” he implored. “There'll 
be four beautiful girls down at the train 
in the morning to see me off. They all 
expect me to come out of the war a 
captain with the Croix de Guerre and 
marry them. I said I would anyhow. 
How about you telling them I’m under 
arrest and can’t see anybody? A wom- 
an’s affection is a pretty tender thing, 
you understand.” 


The top kick thought hard. “You 
say they’re all beautiful?” Our Rollo 
nodded. 

“All right,” said the topper. “I'll 


pull you out of this jam your despicable 
conduct has got you into. I’ll let you 
help load the wagons on the gon- 
dolas while I attend to your trusting 
fiancées.”. He did an excellent’ job of it 
for Rollo and came away, as I remem- 
ber it, engaged to the tall brunette one 
himself. Those were the days when 
hearts were young and light. 

“TI think that your friend Rollo was 
terrible,” commented my companion de- 
murely. “I’m sure he must have come 
to a bad end.” 

“He did,” I assured her. “I saw him 
just this afternoon over in the camp. 
He’s a mess sergeant.” 

But Rollo was not our first prisoner. 
That was Petey. Petey, I regret to say, 
had not taken the order to mobilize for 
war very seriously. “I was up on a 
house-party in New England,” he ex- 
plained to the captain on his arrival in 
camp three days after the rest of the 
troops. “I couldn’t get back here any 
sooner.” 

Our skipper glared upon him. There 
were half a dozen young men on the 
outfit’s roster who seemed to have looked 
upon the neatly-typed mobilization com- 
mand as some new kind of tailor’s bill 
or something and had thrown it in the 
waste-basket. An example had to be 
made. 

“Put this man in the guardhouse,” 
he ordered. 

“Sir,” reported the top kick, “we 
haven’t got one.” 

“Then put one up,” came back our 
resourceful commander. The top kick 
withdrew and for two hours a detail of 
six perspiring young men labored to 
erect a tent to shelter Petey the 
prisoner. He was our first captive and 
for twenty-four hours a hero. Every- 
body wanted to sneak up to the guard 
tent and see what a real prisoner looked 
like. The bunk of Petey was piled 
high with gifts of chocolate bars, news- 
papers and cigarettes. We were doing 
all we could to ease what we were sure 
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must be the last hours of the con- 
demned. 

In complete disgrace and comfort 
Petey read the newspapers, ate the 
chocolate and smoked the cigarettes for 
two days. At the end of that time the 
skipper ordered that he be taken out for 
exercise with an armed guard. The 
guard was an enthusiastic youth who 
had enlisted only the afternoon before 
and, therefore, readily fell in with 
Petey’s suggestion that the aforesaid 
exercise be taken on the beach front. 
Petey went in swimming while the 
guard sat on the sands and kept con- 
stantly on the alert, taking notice of 
everything within sight or hearing. 

Suddenly a joyous shout burst from 
Petey: He had stumbled on a splendid 
clam bed. He and the guard returned 
to camp arm in arm with their hats full 
of clams and the entire evening mess 
rejoiced. After that every outfit in 
camp lucky enough to have prisoners in 
the guardhouse sent them down to the 
beach to dig clams. Petey the prisoner 
was reinstated and almost immediately 
thereafter elevated to a private of the 
first class. 

“Yes,” I remarked to the lively one 
at my side, “the war was a happy holi- 
day for us while we fought it here. We 
didn’t have to go back to any jobs in 
two weeks like the majors and captains 
and other warriors you see cluttering 
up this porch. We didn’t know but that 
the whole war was going to be an out- 
ing, and I fear that we may have com- 
forted ourselves along those lines.” 

A warlike clanking of spurs sounded 
before us. It was Trooper Googly and 
Forty Winks and the other lieutenants, 
no longer to be denied the privilege of 
meeting my charming ‘companion. The 
introductions were made. 

“It isn’t any use for you comrades 
to tell about the camp in its war days,” 
I informed them. “I’ve just finished a 
brief resumé of the war of 1917 as 
fought along this coast, and your re- 
spective parts in it have been thor- 
oughly explained.” 


“Did he say much about himself?” | 
inquired Trooper Googly, giving his} 
Prussian moustache a valorous twist. | 

“Some,” admitted the lively one. 

“He would,” put in Forty Winks. 
“Did he tell you why he didn’t re-enlist | 
in the Guard? He hasn’t the nerve.” 

I found curious, bright eyes upon me | 
while I kicked surreptitiously at Forty | 
Winks’s magnificent leather-covered | 
shins. 

“The skipper needed a gallant young 
trooper one night to deliver a message | 
to the major over here at the hotel,” pro- 
ceeded Forty Winks. “So who does he 
pick out but this bird and he gives him 
his own horse to make the trip a snappy 
one. Our friend here dismounts at the | 
hotel steps and hitches the charger to! 
the back of an automobile while he! 
runs in and finds the major. When he 
reappears in about five minutes the 
automobile is gone and so is the cap- 
tain’ s horse.” 

“It came out all right,” I insisted. 
“They sent the horse back next day.” 

“From a place fifteen miles up the 
coast,” broke in Trooper Googly. “And 
the horse had had such a nice brisk 
run he couldn’t stand on all four feet 





for a week.” 
The music in the ballroom burst 
forth in crashing syncopation. The 


feet of the lively young lyady were 
tapping the floor. 

“Googly,” I informed him, 
an unmitigated falsifier. 
worse as you get older. 
you, Forty Winks—” 

“Tell it to us when we come back,” 
chortled Forty Winks, proffering an 
arm to the very lively one while 
Trooper Googly possessed himself of 
the other. “We’re going to dance with 
your girl. And maybe we aren’t any 
of us ever coming back.” 

As a matter of strict truth, I am still 
patiently waiting for them. Next sum- 
mer I think I'll re-enlist in the Na-| 
tional Guard myself and show some of 
these porch-warmers in civilian clothes | 
just where they get off. | 


“vou are 
You get 
And as for 


A Cemetery That Turned Park 


(Continued from page 9) 


The transformation of the cemetery 
into a park was completed by the mak- 
ing of graveled walks. The France 
Stone C ompany of Toledo donated three 





Get On the Billboards! 


EMEMBER the old eye tests in the 
Army and Navy—the “how far can 
you read the bottom line” stuff? 

The most near-sighted man who slipped 
into service during the World War will be 
able to read from a distance of one block 
the ener aay” billboard poster being 
distributed by National Headquarters. 

“Oh, Buddy! There’s Room for Us 
All,” it says in block letters almost two 
feet high. “If vou have the privilege of 
membership in The American bate. get 
on the dotted line.” 

This poster is a sure-fire membership 
getter. It’s as big as the biggest circus 
poster—9 by 21 feet—and it’s in two 
bright colors, red and blue. The price is 
eighty-six cents each plus delivery charges. 

ey can be shipped at once. Address 
orders to the National Emblem Division, 
National Headquarters of The American 

ion, Indianapolis, Ind. 











hundred tons of crushed gravel for this 
purpose, and the Fort Wayne, Van 
Wert and Lima Traction Company 
hauled the gravel free. The expenses 
of the whole project were $1,300, and 
most of this sum was obtained by a 
home talent show given by Van Wert 
Post. Citizens also contributed to the 
post’s park fund. 

Van Wert became proud of its Me-| 
morial Park this summer. The park | 
surpassed the hopes of those who | 
planned it, and many other organiza- | 
tions of the city joined with the Legion | 
to add to its beauty. Among these was | 
the Nature Study Club. It raised a| 
fund of $500 to provide forty-four new 
trees for the park, one in memory of | 
each service man from Van Wert 
County who gave his life in the World 
War. The planting and dedication of 
these trees will take place this autumn. | 

Today the eye of the motor tourist 
who is traveling the Lincoln Highway | 
een Van Wert rests with grateful | 

appreciation upon a memorial park | 
which not only commemorates the sac- 
rifices of war but also symbolizes the 
spirit of The American Legion in peace 
time which is bettering and beautifying 
thousands of communities. 
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line, so do the teeth 
If the gums shrink 






i pe! as a ship lare only being punished for treason 


ened. They areexposed | 


always well treated until we allied our- 
selves with Turkey’s foreign enemies 
|}to overthrow Turkey. They say we 


and that if we had been loyal subjects 
we should have got along well. But 
did you ever hear of people rising 
without a reason? Men who own prop- 
erty and have material interests at 
stake do not risk everything wantonly 
by rebelling unless they are goaded to 
it by the way they are —- 

“We admit that there have been hot- 
heads among the Armenians who have 
| plotted uprisings and gone with Turk- 
ey’s enemies. Some of our people have 
made wretched mistakes. But waiving 
| whether there was cause, why not just 
| punish the guilty ones? There were 

|Germans in America who served the 
| Soneaem cause, but did you kill or tor- 
|ture or drive out all those of German 
| descent in the country? Why should 
a whole race be punished for the guilt 
of a few? Most of our people are 
peasants or shopkeepers or artisans 
who only want to be let alone to make 
a comfortable living for their families. 
| They care no more for politics than 
the masses anywhere. Nine-tenths of 
'them were innocent, but they have had 
to pay for the guilty and, at that, far 
beyond the offense. For every Armenian 
plotter against Turkey a hundred have 
been slain and a thousand driven from 
their homes in ruin. 

“As a matter of fact, we were bullied 
long before the days when Armenians 
thought seriously of independence. Be- 
cause we have been better educated 
and more industrious than the Turks 
jand more skillful artisans and keener 
| merchants we have been materially suc- 
cessful. The Turk is constitutionally 
lazy and inefficient. He is only a sol- 
dier. He is unfitted for business or 
the more skilled trades. He is also 
unambitious. He likes to sit around, 
smoke, drink coffee and gossip. So he 
is a failure and he envies us our suc- 
cess, though we work for it, and our 
productiveness has kept the country 
going and made it rich. Those Ar- 
menians who were wealthy have always 
been bilked by the beys and the pashas, 














the corrupt, parasitic officials. Charges 
| were trumped up against them and they 
either had to bt being shaken down 
or suffer imprisonment and poverty. 
We have worked hard for success, only 


'to be milch cows for Turks with influ- 





ence. 

“We have been persecuted for two 
reasons: this economic jealousy and 
our .being Christians. At bottom the 
Turk despises anybody who isn’t a 
Moslem just because he isn’t. He is 
taught in his mosque that all other 
people are inferior and must be treated 
as such. In a law court no Christian’s 
evidence is considered equal to a Mo- 
hammedan’s. No Christian, therefore, 
can appear as a witness against a Turk. 
How can we get justice? 

“It works out the same way in indi- 
vidual social relations, even. Some- 
times an Armenian will have a Turkish 
friend. Their relations are pleasant 
enough when they are alone, but when 
there are other Mohammedans present 
the Turk’s attitude changes. The 
Christian always takes the “low” seat, 
as they arrange places in order of pre- 


E. M. DAVIS CO., Dept. 1121, cmc CHICAGO, ILL. | cedence. If you go to a Moslem’s house 


— 


Our Last Enemy 


(Continued from page 5) 


and other Moslems are present, you 
occupy the inferior position and are so 
treated, no matter how high up you an 
actually and how cultured, and the 
Moslem takes the high place no matter 
ote low his position and how ignorant 

e is. 

“Once an Armenian of distinguished 
position had as an intimate friend a 
Turk of the religious orders. He was 
a mufti, high up in mosque ranks. He 
was a cultured man, of sublime char- 
acter. He lived a simple, spartan life, 
even ate sparingly and gave all his 
money to charity. There were some 
massacres of Armenians in the interior 
and the Armenian discussed the ques- 
tion with the mufti. He thought a man 
like that would understand the moral 
issues involved. The mufti said that 
while he regretted the massacres, the 
fault was the Armenians’. His words 
were: ‘Frankly, you Christians don’t 
know your place. You want to get too 
high.’ 

“That is the situation in a nutshell. 
The Christian must know his place, 
He must remain an inferior for the 
Turk’s patronage and ruling. It is this 
discrimination that makes life impos- 
sible for us. We feel it in business, we 
feel it in public life and individual re- 
lations. We see it in the taxes we have 
to pay in comparison to the Turk of 
similar means. We feel it hard when 
it comes to getting justice in law. When 
this is our lot normally, and on top of 
that we see ourselves being extermi- 
nated, do you wonder that we rebel? 

“The Turks, as a matter of fact, long 
ago determined to exterminate us. It 
is a matter of cold, deliberate policy. 
They despise us because we are Chris- 
tian. They are jealous of our success. 
So they want us out of the way. The 
surest way to dispose of us as competi- 
tors is to drive us out or kill us off. 
It is no offense, since we are unbe- 


lievers. We are educated, we are am- 
bitious, we have Christian ideals, we 
want to elevate our level of life. So 


we work hard and get ahead. We feel 
our superiority over him culturally. 
The Turk resents our success and our 
higher civilization. So we have to go, 
no matter how many centuries we have 
lived here and how much we have added 
to the country by our work. 

“The Turks say now that we are to 
start on a new basis. In the past we 
Armenians have had at least religious 
autonomy. The Patriarch of our 
church has ruled us in our religious 
affairs, and we have had our own mar- 
riage regulations, our own schools and 
institutions and charity organizations. 
Now the Turks say we must give up 
religious autonomy, our schools must 
come under Turkish supervision and so 
on. In exchange they say we shall 
have full equality at law, but in every 
respect we shall be just as Turks. If 
we could get that we would be willing 
to give up much in return. We might 
even be satisfied. But we have no con- 
fidence. We have had such promises 
before. The Turks have bound them- 
selves in treaties time and again to 
stop their persecutions of Christian 
— You see what has come 


“We would be willing even now to 
come half way to reconciliation if we 
could get better treatment, but we can- 
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not visualize it, we simply cannot. We 
have had too much experience. It is 
too late. If the Christian people of 
the world desert us and leave us at the 
Turks’ mercy without any check on 
them, there is nothing in sight for us 
but extermination—race murder. This 
is our appeal to the world, to America 
in particular. That is why we regard 
the Lausanne treaty, which does leave 
us at the Turks’ mercy without any 
accountability by him to others, as a 
betrayal by the Christian nations and 
the breaking of their pledges. For the 
Christian nations, your own included, 
have promised, sometimes in solemn 
treaties, to protect us if not to make 
us independent.” 

This is substantially what any Ar- 
menian will tell you if he is frank. 
Some are more bitter and some less, but 
all are bitter. It is true there is now 
a movement for reconciliation between 
the Turks and Armenians, but it is 
doubtful whether it can come to much. 
The Armenians are for it only because 
there is no alternative. They can’t 
free themselves, because they are a 
minority and unarmed. Nor do they 
want to leave the country where their 
ancestors lie buried centuries back. 
They have to resign themselves and 
hope. But they haven’t much hope. 
They are skeptical. They believe it is 
up to the Christian nations to save 
them and are disillusioned because they 
don’t. Nearly all of them talk in the 
vein of the interview I have given. 

I come now to the statement of the 
Greek point of view. The man who 
gave it to me was an educated Greek 
who had spent rauch of his life in Con- 
stantinople but also had served his 
country in other European capitals. He 
was a cosmopolitan and spoke the Eng- 
lish of a cultivated Londoner. He 
said: 

“You cannot understand the point of 
view of the Greeks in Turkey unless 
you think of history for a moment. 
Constantinople was founded by the an- 
cient Greeks. In the period of the 
greatness of the Byzantine Empire, 
from the seventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Constantinople was the biggest, 
richest and finest city in Europe, and 
it was a Greek city. It was a center 
of learning and art, and it was what 
the Crusaders brought back from Con- 
stantinople that gave European civili- 
zation a rebirth. The Byzantine Em- 
_ preserved for Europe all that was 

est in the classical period of antiquity 
and added something besides. The ad- 
jective Byzantine is still a synonym for 
a rich and magnificent civilization. Do 
you wonder that Greeks cannot forget 
their ancient claim to Constantinople, 
and that they gird at being treated as 
they are by a race which has simply 
taken over what they created and added 
nothing—if it has not debased it? 

“Look about you in Constantinople 
now. See how much of everything that 
we call civilized is Greek. See the Greek 
press, the Greek shops, Greek ships, 
look at the Greek signs everywhere 
where you see something constructive. 
That will reinforce the evidence of his- 
tory for proof of how thoroughly Greek 
are the roots of Constantinople. And 
remember the very name Constantinople 
s Greek. 

“Constantinople can never be a city 
of peace as long as the Turks are here 

tule it. If other nations do not 


n 
Sete, the life of the minority races, 
Ourselves and the Armenians, will be 


slavery. And it is we who made this | 
city originally and kept it great even | 


after the Turkish armies conquered it. 
It is we and the Armenians who do the 
work, who make the trade and keep the 
city from sinking to a decayed, rude 
Asiatic town. 


“The Turk won’t work and he can’t | 


work well when he does. 
and a destroyer—he can’t build. What 
happened in Smyrna after the Greeks 
were driven out in 1922? Smyrna is 
one of the big raisin exporting centers 
of the world. When the Turks came 
in the year’s crop was ready for pack- 
ing, but the Greeks, of course, had to 
flee. The result was the crop rotted in 
the warehouses and on the docks. The 
Turks didn’t know how to pack the 
raisins. There weren’t even any Turks 
skilled enough to make boxes. 

“We have done the work and always 
have had to submit to unjust exactions, 
to discriminations of various kinds. If 
a Greek house and a Turk house get a 
shipment of goods on the same steamer 
the Turk’s goods are always cleared 
through the customs first, the Greek 
has to wait and lose the advantage to 
the Turk. The Greek has to pay more 
taxes than his Turkish neighbor. The 
Pera Palace, the leading hotel in Con- 
stantinople, has simply been confis- 
cated by the Turks since they got con- 
trol here because it was Greek-owned. 
The Bank of Athens here has been 
seized by the Turkish authorities and 
the money of the Greek depositors con- 
fiscated. Greek firms have always had 
to endure blackmail of various kinds. 
They are accused of being enemy con- 
spirators because they fly the Greek 
flag on their holidays. A Turk simply 
comes to a Greek and tells him he has 
evidence against him and will denounce 
him as a traitor unless he pays over. 
The Greek has to pay to save himself. 

“Of massacres and persecutions I 
need say nothing, because they can be 
read in the files of any newspaper. No 
Greek’s life has ever been safe, nor has 
his property. He is an alien and a 
Christian; that is enough. Our people 
after slaving to make the soil pro- 
ductive as farmers or build up the 
city’s commerce as merchants have 
been swept out of the interior entirely. 
There are about a million Greek refu- 


gees from Turkey in Greece alone, | 


dumped on an already over-populated 
country. Of the dead I cannot speak— 
they are too many even to be esti- 
mated. And now by the treaty of 
Lausanne the compulsory exchange of 
populations has begun. Greeks are up- 
rooted from their homes and taken 
back to Greece. Their property is left 
behind. Theoretically they will be com- 
pensated later through a mixed claims 
commission, but how shall they live 
meanwhile? And what have they done 
to deserve that? So much for the 
Greeks in the interior. 

“As for the Greeks in Constanti- 
nople, they live in a state of perestes 
fear, not knowing what will fall on 
them and when. Their shops may be 
arbitrarily closed, they may be taxed 
out of existence without appeal of any 
kind, they themselves may be massa- 
cred or driven out at any time. We 
Greeks are of this soil. e enriched 


it. We have our traditions here and | 


our historic claim. Our armies came 
here after the war at the Allies’ re- 
quest and as their agents. Now we 
have been deserted. And remembering 
what our treatment has been, what a 


He is a nomad | 
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Such distinguished men as Clayton Hamilton, well- 
known playwright and author-educator ; Russell Double- 
day, pu lisher; Brian Hooker, formerly of the faculty 
of Yale and Columbia Universities; Dr. Frederic 
Taber Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner Sullivan, 
noted screen writer and director; James R. Quirk, 
editor of Photoplay Magasine, and Rob Wagner, 
author and motion picture director, comprise the 
Advisory Council of the Palmer Institute of Authorship. 


Free Scholarships 


The Palmer Scholarship Foundation, administered 
by the Institute, gives ambitious men and women 
an opportunity to obtain Palmer training and ser- 
vice FREE by providing fifty FREE scholarships 
each year, in addition to rewarding the authors of 
the best screen play and the best short story sub- 
mitted annuall os students with the Palmer Medal 
of Merit and big cash awards, 
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[ Paimer INsTiTUTE or AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

Dept. 3-J, Palmer Bidg., Hollywood, California 
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Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 


Christian’s treatment must be at the 
hands of the Turk, do you wonder that 

















we cannot be reconciled? And that we 
consider our lot a tragic one unless the 
world comes to our rescue, and that we 
believe the world owes it to us to do 
so?” 

It is not to be supposed that the 
Turks are without a reply to this in- 
dictment, harsh as it is. They are not. 
They believe themselves as wronged as 
the Christians and deny their charges. 





“TI Get 712% 
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|I spent an evening with one of their 
'official spokesmen in Constantinople. 
This was his reply to the Greeks and 
the Armenians: 





“You can’t get that rate everywhere, with 
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_ “Every American has heard all his 
life that the Turk is a religious fanatic 


mortgage on income-producing city property.|and persecutes Christians because of 
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rhe cities are growing fast, and borrowers =" their religion 


If you are looking for an investment of proven 


sufety, paying 714%, in denominations of $100, | 
you | of Jews here and that you never hear 


$500, $1,000, mail the coupon now, while 


think of it, for circular, ‘‘Why Florida Invest- anything of Jewish massacres? 


ments Pay up to 744%. 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage 


718 Miller Building Miami, Florida 
ase send me, without obligation, circular “Why 


e: 
| Florida Investments Pay up to 7's °% nd descrip- 
l tion of a good 715% first mortgage bond issue. 
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scientific achievement—the 

ticon. Gives instant hearing 

to the deaf. No waiting—no delay, 

but quick, positive, instantaneous 

Don't give up hope, dost try it— 

"t give up hope, Just try it~ 

that’s all we ask. So positive are 

we that you will be a: de- 

li with results that we will 
gladly send an Acousticon for 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Just send name and address. No deposit. No C.0.D. No 
pity Tr = ses quatene Sr Se 
entire’ own pense. r 

convince you. Write * 





today. Tell others about this. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1306-R.Candier Bidg., 220W.42ndSt., New York 


Deaf Hear 








How do you account, 
then, for the fact that there never have 
been any complaints from the thousands 


} Every 
| Jew everywhere in the world admits 


“== that Turkey treats Jews better than 


Company | 


any other country. Why the difference? 
|To us, from a religious point of view, 


[| the Jew is just as much a non-believer 
|| as a Christian. 


If we mistreat the 
| Christians for religious reasons, why 
| don’t we do the same to the Jew? 

“The reason is just this. The Jew is 
a Icyal citizen and not a traitor. He 
does not try to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the country in which he lives 
and work in secret with alien enemies. 
The Greeks and Armenians do. You 
never heard about Armenian massacres 
fifty years ago. There weren’t any. 
They didn’t begin until Russia began 
serious efforts to conquer Constanti- 
nople, and the Armenians living here 
secretly worked to help them. What 
happened during the war? Didn’t the 
Armenians join first with the Russians, 
then the French, while Turkey was 
being conquered? Well, what do you 
expect? 

“What would you do in America if 
the Italians had a secret organization 
taking orders from Mussolini to pre- 
pare for the overthrow of the Amer- 
ican government and the capture of 
New York by the Italians? What would 
you have done if Germans in America 
were joining the German army to fight 
you, had an organization to blow up 
your troopships and announced all over 
the United States during the war that 
they were helping the Fatherland, which 
after the war would take the Atlantic 
coast states away from the United 
States and create an independent Ger- 
man nation out of them? What would 
you have done? What would you do if 
this kep€ on year after year? And 
then, if you punished treason as it al- 
ways is punished, wouldn’t you think 
ithe world a hypocrite if it called you 
a barbarian? 

“The Greeks and Armenians have no 
legitimate grievance. They have only 
|themselves to blame. Until they took 
| to treason they were not much differ- 
|ently treated from the Turks. If they 
| suffered from corruption and graft, so 
| did the Turks. Those were times when 
governments were not very considerate 
of the masses anywhere. We did not 
treat our minority races as well as our 
own people, but we did no worse than 
other countries in Europe did with 
their minorities. 

“You hear a lot about atrocities 
against the Armenians and the Greeks, 
but you don’t hear anything about 
atrocities when we are the victims. We 








aren’t good propagandists. But go 
down through Asia Minor and see what 
the Greeks did in the path of their 
retreat. See the whole countryside 
destroyed worse than the devastated 
regions of France. Then you will know 
that there are two sides, and that if 
there is guilt one is as guilty as the 
other. 

“It is true that we are no longer 
going to be economically the subjects of 
the alien minorities. Why should we? 
We want to develop this country. It 
is ours. And we don’t want other 
people to get all the profit. Suppose 
all the business in your country, all the 
agriculture and commerce and manu- 
facture, was in the hands of the Japan- 
ese. What would you do? Wouldn’t 
you say it was your own country and 
you had to live? Well, so do we. The 
Greeks and Armenians have always had 
a monopoly. We don’t intend to let 
them have it any longer. If we have 
to help our own people through our 
government till they are able to com- 
pete, we will, and that’s all there is to 
it. Any other country would do the 
same. If that is a crime, then every 
nation is criminal. 

“It all comes down to this. The 
Greeks and Armenians must accept the 
fact that this is Turkey and not Greece 
or Armenia. They must be law-abid- 
ing. They must cease serving foreign 
countries. They must live here ex- 
actly as Italians and Irishmen and 
Swedes live in your country. You 
expect them to obey your laws and be 
loyal Americans if they want to stay. 
If they do they’ will have the protec- 
tion of your laws. That is what we 
expect of the Greeks and Armenians. 
If they don’t give it they will have to 
go, just as you would deport your 
aliens if they refused. If they do give 
it they will be treated on the same basis 


as Turks. 
“We have been through terrible 
trials. Our country has been reduced 


to a tiny state, we have lost most of 
our population in the war. Now we 
have freed ourselves, we have cut adrift 
from the old corrupt monarchy. We 
are trying to make this a real democ- 
racy with an orderly progressive gov- 
ernment fit to take its place in the 
modern world. We want to develop our 
resources and reconstruct ourselves. 
How can we when we have this plotting 
against us from within, when we have 
always the threat of internal revolu- 
tion and civil war? Could you have done 
it? That is the whole so-called race 
and religious question as we Turks see 
it. There won’t be any question if the 
minorities behave. And we ask of them 
only what you would ask under the 
same circumstances. And, most of all, 
we ask a square deal from the world 
and the cessation of the malicious prop- 
aganda against us.” : 

This is the case for each side in one 
of the fiercest, oldest controversies the 
world knows, one over which as much 
blood has been shed, perhaps, as any 
other that history records. I have re- 
frained from giving any judgment of 
my own, because it is almost impos- 
sible te give judgment. There is right 
on both sides, and wrong on both sides. 
The Greeks and Armenians say we owe 
them protection and therefore should 
refuse to ratify the Lausanne treaty. 
The Turks say that any promise of pro- 
tection from us will be incitation of the 
Greeks and Armenians, which will be 
punishable as treason. And if we fe- 
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fuse to ratify the treaty, we remain 
| technically in a state of war, and must 
remain so. For the Turk is not going 
| to abdicate sovereignty to the Armeni- 
ans unless he is compelled by force. 
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The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
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an official or member to notify the Weekly of all |} 


ments. 30 days’ trial Money- 
back guarantee. Juick, safe deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 
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—_— Epwarp H. Bonri, William L. Harris Post, 
| Boston, Mass. D. Aug. 1 at Chelsea ( Mass.) 
| Naval Hospital, aged 42. Served with 19th Inf. 
ALBERT W. DENTON, Dallas Center (Ja.) Post. 
{D. April 29, aged 29. Served with 18th and 
| 216th Squadrons, U. S. Air Service. 
Ewe. R. Gray, Braxton-Perkins Post, New- 
port News, Va. D. July 25. Served with 305th 
Supply Train, 80th Div. | 
Alvis R. Hitt, Hugh Gregory Post, Winter 
Garden, Fla. D. July 27, aged 30. Served at 
Camp Joseph E. Johnston and at Camp Meade. 
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FOR 
Your Play or Minstrel | co:ss. 
JosepH Ponsetro, Leechburg (Pa.) Post. D. 


O TUME at U. S. General Hospital, Denver, Col., Aug. 
18. Served with U. S. Hospital Unit 21. 
AND | Lorenzo Myers, Hartzell-Crouthamel Post, 
Perkasie, Pa. D. Aug. 9. Served with Co. 
56th Pioneer Inf. 
| CHARLes W. O'NEAL, Atwell T. Lincoln Post, 
St. Louis, Mo. Murdered Feb. 5, aged 29. 
Served with 110th Motor Supply Tr. 
Leonarp W. Purcett, Newman Millage Post, 
Pukwana, S. D. D. Aug. 8, aged 31 





Dr. W. L. MACKENZIE, Pocatello (Idaho) Post. 
D. June 30, aged 28. Served with Medical 
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of the finest and most sanitary! _PAULt V. St. Hoor, Carson Pirie Scott Post, 
garmerts in the country are ——e Chicago, Il. D. July 20, aged 29. Served with 
- ——<s ——_ _ Rentals are “——— ScHAEFFER, Palo Duro Post, Can 
2 Ss LOO e . . - 
San, AT ON cares.” Diag 'e aped ered with 
|Co. I, 328th Inf., 87th Div. 
A. W. TAMS MUSIC LIBRARY| James R. Smitu, John P. Eaton Post, Corn- 
318-320 West 46th St. New York ing, N. Y. Accidentally killed, Aug 19. Served | 
Ph “fs 1913-14-15 | with Co, H, 328th Inf.,. 87th Div. 
nae Sengewe | W. Rotre Story, Anita (Ia.) Post. D. July | 
7, aged 38. Served with 109th Supply. Train, 
34th Div. | 











MARYAN Szerc, Fred Schweitzer Post, ot 
cago, IU. ‘oy 4 killed, Aug. 6, aged 2 
| Served with 120th In 
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lends, and a great 
protector. Sold exclu- Patrick H. WALKER, Atwell T. Lincoln Post, 
sively 1% us. PAY St. Louis, Mo. May 29, aged 32. Served | 
Mea cis pestene, Pat. Pending | with 354th Inf. 
ry back tf man satisfied. Wane F. Work, El Paso (Jll.) Post. D. Aug. 
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isfied wearers. No capitalore 
“er Large steady income. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Senay aw 

allotted. Write For Free Samples. 

MADISON SHIRT MILL, 564 B’way, New York 


THE WONDER FIELD GLASSES 300 Elmhurst Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


For hunting, opera, boating, racing,]| EVACUATION HosprraL No. 8—Fourth annual 
hts and basenas, Gems as |reunion in New York City, Sept. 27. Address | 
oO wertul rupie y | 
imal” onion Fy Saat to ag |Herman C. Idler, 1500 E. Susquehanna Ave., | 
$1.76 or C. 0. D. with money back| | Philadelphia, Pa. 
guarantee. 318TH INF.—Annual reunion at Baltimore, 
American Purchasing Syndicate | | |Md., Sept. 27. Address Edward Sykes, 1112 
164 Market St., Newark, N. J. Dept. 1 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 
Sind for thnocuter end Grearm tists | MILITARY OrpeR oF THE Wortp WAR—Annual 
: = reunion in Boston, Mass., Oct. 2-4.° Address 
——_——— | Wells Hawkes, 140 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 
ist Div.—At Washington, D. C., Oct. 3-5. 
Address ist Div.. Reunion Committee, Army 
Bldg., 39 Whitehall St., New York ~— 
5TH Drv.—Reunion at Washington, D. C., Oct. 
3, 4 and 5. Veterans of this division will take 
part in unveiling of First Division monument 
and in joint reunion with the First. Address 
Harold Phillips, c/o Washington Times. i ae 


4TH Drv. dates c 
12, a Pa. Address Sohn Napier,® 
629 South Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Announcements for this column muat be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


27TH Drv.—Annual reunion in Troy, N. Y., | 
Sept. 26-27. Address Franklin W. Ward, 100 | 
State “, Albany, N. Y., or State Armory, Troy. 
35TH D1rv.—Reunion at Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 
26-27. Address Reunion Committee, 35th Div., 
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ALFrRep A. KELLER, Davenport (la.) Post. D. | Great range 
Aug. 21. Served with Supply Co., 126th F. A. Tubes engraved, ° ‘High Power Aviator's Glass," or “Army 
| Long ’ Each instrument. equipped with neck- 


strap loops and supplied with handsome case and straps. 
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Act quickly 
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Millions of Caps Will 
Be Sold This Season 


VERYBODY buys “Taylor” Made-to- 
Measure Caps sold direct-to-wearer— 
Motorists, Golfers, Business Men, Sports- 
men, St udents. Customer selects style 
and fabric—the cap is tailored to his in- 
dividual measurement. Satisfaction or 
Money Back. Your commission, 85c. on 
every cap—paid in advance. Write. for 
our sample outfit and FREE CAP offer. 
Act quick! 
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4% for Dental Laboratory 
) EXPERTS! 


Enormous demand right now for McCarrie-trained 
Dental Laboratory EXPERTS at $65 to $150 a week! 
Only profession that’s not over-crowded—only kind of 
professional work that you can master in afew months! 


70,000 Dentists Need Laboratories 
At Chicago and Detroit I direct the largest Dental 
Laboratory Schools in the world. Personal, indi- 

vidual instruction. Learn by doing actual Dental 
ibeetiee jobs. I prepare you quick for Expert's 
pay os $3 per hour. No classes, no text- 
books here 


$50.00 Outfit FREE! 


If you write at once! For a limited 
time oe will give every Sgaent @ com- 
plete $50 outfit of tools, materials 
end supplies. Writofor free offer today. 


Open a Laboratory 


of your own. Little capital needed 
when you are McCarrie trained. 
My instruction includes Labora- 
tory management. $15,000 @ year 
profits made easily by Dental 
Laboratories. 
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Big, New Book FREE! r 
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HA. cmeennet, Director 
McCarrle Schoo! of Mechanical Dentistry 
Dept. 124-6 1338S. MichiganAve., Chicago 
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Write for information about opportunities in 

improved farms near the Nation's Capital. 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 

U. of Md. Bidg., College Park, Md. 
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Queries aimed at locating service men whose 
statements are necessary to substantiate com- 
pensation claims should be sent to the Legion's 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 417 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., not to the Weekly. 
The committee will be glad to assist in finding 
men after other means have failed, and, if neces- 
sary, will advertise through the Weekly. The 
committee wants to hear from the following: 


Lt. BEN WILLIAMS, formerly with Casual Co. 
120, Dijon, France. 

Wa.po B. Don.evy, former bugler at Camp 
Upton and overseas. 

Lt. L. T. Price, former commander 82d M. G. 
T.C., Camp Hancock, Ga., 1918. 

Howarp CoHEN, formerly with 3d Co., Ist 
Training Batt., 154th Depot Brigade. 

CAPTAIN MARSHALL, formerly of Co. M, 58th 
Inf., and SERGEANT LAHMAN (or LEAMAN), 3d 
Platoon, Co. M, 58th Inf. . 

Former members of Field Artillery or Medical 
Corps stationed at Valdahon, France, between 
June 15th and June 2ist, 1918; also the First 
Lieutenant, M. R. C., stationed at Levier, Dept. 
of Doubs, France, same date. 

Ira F, PATTERSON, formerly of Co. K, 9th In- 
fantry. 

Lr. Carter C. Camp, Sct. FRANK MILLEa, Scr. 
PEARSON, formerly of 48rd Co., 166 Depot Briz., 
Camp Lewis; Capt. CLARENCE J. MINicK, LT. 
RALPH W. Rocers, Lt. JAMEs M. TONGATE, Scr. 
Davip F. PENNINGTON, Set. JoHN H. LEATHER- 
MAN, Sot. WILLIAM G. MONOGHAN; Corp, JERRY 
DEVINE and Corp. JoHN V. STACKHOUSE, JR. ; 
Pvt. CLARENCE A. JEFFERY, all of Co. K., 36!s* 
Inf., 91st Div., and others who knew Pvt. Archie 
M. Walker. 

ArtHuR L. McCLoskey, formerly with Co. I, 
47th Infantry. 

Lt. EuGcens M. Goss, formerly adjutant on 
Transport Luckenback. 

Former members of Co. G, 143rd Infantry, 
during September and October, 1918, who knew 
of physical condition of Joe T. Nix. 

LYMAN LANGDON LLoypD, formerly of U. S. 
Naval Radio School, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. 
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Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
Book Service, The American Legion Weekly, 
627 West 48rd Street, New York City. 


33p Drviston. Volume I of a three-volume his- 
tory entitled “Illinois in the World War” is a 
complete and authoritative history of the Thirty- 
third Division. A résumé of World War activi- 
ties before America’s participation, America’s 
entrance into the war, the organization and 
training of the 33d Division and separate chap- 
ters devoted to each of the units of the division 
and written by the unit commander, the opera- 
tions officer or the designated historian of the 
unit are included in the volume. More than 500 
photographic illustrations. Portraits of all men 
decorated and of all officers. Honor rolls, cita- 
tions, ete. A wer divisional Yellow Cross 
belt buckle is given with each copy. 655 pages, 
Ee - inches. Special price for the one volume: 
5.00. 


History or tHe U. S. S. Harrisspurc. By R. 
B. Holt. A detailed history of the Harrisburg 
which served during the Spanish-American War 
as an auxiliary cruiser and later as a transport 
in the World War. A chapter is devoted to each 
of the ten voyages made between May, 1918, 
and August, 1919. Many illustrations, including 
photographs, double-page group pictures of offi- 
cers and crew, full-page sketches and cartoons. 
Complete roster of crew. 159 pages. Special 
price: $1.50. 

A History or THE TRANSPORT SERVICE. By 
Vice-Admiral Albert Gleaves, commander of con- 
voy operations on the Atlantic. Adventures and 
experiences of U. S. transports and cruisers. 
Contacts with enemy submarines. Summarized 
records of transport service. 123 illustrations. 
284 pages. Reduced price: $4.80. 

THe OFFiciAL History or THE 86TH DIVISION. 
Official. A story of the Black Hawk Men who 
trained in Camp Grant. The training period is 
covered unusually well. While the division never 
got into action as a unit, more than 115,000 
men were trained with the 86th. Roster of all 
men who sailed with the division. Over 150 
photographic _ illustrations. A silver “Black 
Hawk” belt buckle is given the purchaser with 
each copy of the history. 319 pages. Special 
price: $2.50. 

History OF THE 78TH DIVISION IN THE WORLD 
War. Official. The story of the 78th is told in 
a straightforward narrative form, backed up by 
copies of all important field orders and plenty 
of clear sketch maps. 243 pages. Many illus- 





trations. Price: $3.50. 


ALL ELECTION ARGUMENTS SETTLED 


Authoritative Campaign Guide Just 
Issued at Washington 


Washington, D. C. (Special). One of the 
most useful documents ever got up has just 
made its appearance. It supplies information 
needed by all citizens; answers in the plain- 
est way all those questions that come up in a 
national campaign; tells how a president is 
elected; how a third party may throw elec- 
tion into congress; résumé of party plat 
forms, candidates, electoral vote of states; 
full data about past ele ctions—nothing 
partisan; facts and figures enabling you to 
settle all campaign disputes. 

This little Election Guide is put out by the 
Pathfinder, a wonderful weekly magazine 
that three million people read. This paper 
gives an unbiased digest of national and 
world affairs. Chuck full of the kind of 
reading you want. Send 15 cents for this 
splendid periodical on trial three months— 
13 fine weekly issues—including Election 
Guide and full account of campaign and 
election. Send the 15 cents to The Path- 
finder, 2 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
The 15 cents does not repay the editor but 
he is glad to invest in new friends.—Ady. 
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John @. Longworth & Sons Bertc!s:h Congress 


EAT HoMec! 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or solig¢iting. einstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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2007, PROFIT 


or more. 9 out of 10 
women buy ~ Pro 
duces keen edge 
quickly , Sells for 50c. 
PREMIER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 8 Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS 


Make $10 to $20 
daily selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners. 













LEGIONNAIRES! — 
Earn Big Commissions 


Take subscriptions for your own magazine, 
American Legion Weekly. Earn big com- 
missions and help The American Legion win new 
friends. Write for particulars. 
The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d Street New Y. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailabl 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. Address 627 West ee are aa 8 


The Hazards of Matrimony 


Wife: “Strange that Towsley lived to be 
sixty-five without getting married, isn’t it?” 

Peevish Husband: “Stranger still if 
Towsley had got married and then lived to 
be sixty-five.” 


Raw! Raw! Raw! 

The rookie had lately joined a crack 
cavalry outfit, and after several imitations 
of the Prince of Wales had lost some of his 
exuberance. He was standing on the sunny 
side of the canteen looking like the spirit 
of melancholy when the genial chaplain ap- 


proached. 
“What’s the matter, my boy?” asked the 
chaplain. “Homesick?” 


“Oh, a little, I guess,” was the answer. 
“You see, I’m just a raw recruit.” 
“Cheer up, you'll be all right. 
shouldn’t say ‘raw recruit.’ The 

superfluous.” 
The rookie rubbed his anatomy reflectively 
and then replied with sad emphasis: 
“Not when you join the cavalry it ain 


How, Indeed? 


Miss East: “What do you cowgentlemen 
use that coil of rope on your saddles for?” 

Mr. West—“F’r catchin’ steers an’ broncs, 
miss.” 

“Oh, what kind of bait do you use, may 
I ask?” 


But you 
‘raw’ is 


i Pat 


The Billboard 


Belshazzar happened to 
handwriting on the wall. 
“Now, what the dickens meaneth yon 
hieroglyphics?” he inquired of the head- 
waiter. 

“Merely a little publicity stunt of the 
cigarette manufacturers, your majesty. It 
means: ‘I’d walk a mile to be satisfied.’” 


observe the 


Optimism 
Trying to sell a Ford joke to the Dear- 
born Independent. 


Of Course 


The boss was caught in a rainstorm with- 
out an umbrella. Wringing wet, he sought 
the radiator near his stenographer’s desk. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the fair feminine 
fixture. “Is it raining?” 

“Oh, no,” retorted 
the boss. “I was out : 1. Wa 
playing water polo i! iM 
with George Wash- MM 
ington and the bot- 
tom of the river 
blew up and hit me 
in the face.” 


Justice 
“IT asked for 
Heaven!” protested 


the telephone opera- 
tor te her guide in 
the next world, as it 
began to grow un- 
comfortably warm. 

‘“*Excuse it 
please!” he snapped, 
waving his forked 
tail in glee. 


Heart Geometry 


First Actress: 





et fal 


The Better Man 


Casey: “I see by the papers that one 
o’ thim fillum actors was kilt by his wife 
after livin’ together f’r tin year.” 

Hogan: “’Tis nothin’. I’ve lived with 


me old woman f’r ee = and she ain't 
been able to kill me yit 


Modern Tragedy 
The policeman, hearing the shot, burst 
into the fashionable apartment. Cringing 


before him on the floor was the crumpled 
figure of a woman, weeping hysterically, 
a smoking pistol clutched in her trembling 
fingers. 

“My husband! Oh, my husband!” she 
moaned. 

“Control yourself, lady,” urged the of- 
ficer. “Where is the corpse?” 

“Gone,” sobbed the woman. 
out through the window. I—I missed him. 


“He went 


Trading in Futures 


“Can I go to the funeral of Tony’s fa- 
ther on Saturday?” asked little Bobby of 
his mother, directly after returning home 
from school. 

“But, Bobby,” protested his mother, 
“this is only Monday. Surely they aren't 
going to keep his body that long.” 

“Of course not,” Bobby retorted indig- 
nantly. “Why, they aren’t even going to 
hang him till Friday.” 


Prehistoric 

There was a little girl who said 
Her prayers before she went to bed; 
With men she kept a level head 

And never even winked. 
Her actions never went amiss; 
She didn’t smoke or drink or kiss; 
There was a little girl like this, 

But now she is extinct. 

—William W. 


No Change at All 


“You’ve heard of a person being in a 
quandary, haven’t you?” Peterson asked. 

“Sure,” replied Brown. “Why?” 

“Well, I just had a letter from an old 
friend of mine, and he’s in one. He’s been 
in rather bad health for some time, so the 
other day he went to see a doctor, and the 
doctor advised him to take two or three 
months’ complete rest. That’s where the 
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Pratt. 






uand comes 
the Goletament y*. *Afteen years and 
doesn’t know where to look for a more 
complete rest.” 


Right in His Line 
Doctor: “Forget your business—go to 
goed, Snappy shows—revues—something like 





oiired Business Man: “That won’t help 
me, docter, I’m an artifieial leg manufac- 
turer,” 


o Answer? 


“Yes, sir,” announced the village sexton 
proudly. “I’ve been a ringin’ of that church 
bell for nigh onto forty years.” 

“But surely,” protested the tourist, “somer 
body has come! 


Logical Conclusion 


He was leaning dejectedly against a 
lamppost, when a passerby accidentally 
brushed against him. 

“Don’ you dare dishturb me that way, 
‘cause I’m the shenter of the unicorn—I 
mean universh,” he said with EMeaity. 
“Go ’way, now, before you pre—preship 
tate chaos.” : 

“But how do you know you're the cen- 
ter of the universe?” 

“Ain’t everyshing revolvin’ 
he demanded, indignantly. 


‘round me?” 


The Disappointed Audience 


Al: “What started the riot last night?” 

Bert: “A misprint.” 

Al: “A misprint?” 

Bert: “Yes, the Lyric advertised a show 
with three hundred and fifty people and 
one hundred costumes.” 


Rival Communities 


“Is there a good road between here and 
Bunkville?” asked the motorist. 


“Not if you’re goin’ thar,” replied the 
native of Tumbleburg. “But if you're 
leavin’ the dump they all seem purty 
good.” 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 


Lois: “I want you to understand that 
I’m not two-faced.” 

Louise: “Certainly not, dear. If you 
had se you certainly wouldn’t wear that 
one 


Reminiscence of 1918 


Doughboy: “Oh, petite mademoiselle, my 
bon cherrie sweetie. I love you, je vous 
aime! Voulez you-———” 

French Maiden: “Can it, kid, can it! 
About twenty Yank divisions was here 
before yours came. 
You can’t get away 
with that stuff!” 


You Know the 
Job 


Bank President: 
“But. why do you 
think your salary 
should be raised?” 

Vice - President: 
“Well, my _ stories 
get funnier each 
year, don’t they?” 


Chop Suey 


“T never did go 
much on this Chi- 
nese food,” com- 
plained Mabel 
Mouse, as she dain- 
tily nibbled at the 
mah jongg set. 


True Wisdom 


“Ten thousand dol- 

lars! Did you make North: “Does 

all that on the Dobbs know any- 

Square?” thing about poli- 
Second ditto: “Not , tics?” 

exactly. I made it : A West: “Yes, he re- 

om one of my tri- The doctor gets an urgent call just as the gong rings for the first round fused io run ‘for of- 

angies.” of the championship fight fice.” 
























For Legionnaires, members of their families and friends who read mag- 
azines, a special service is offered by The Legion Subscription Service. 


The Legion Subscription Service is a general magazine subscription agency 
owned and operated by The American Legion. 


If you read magazines, The Legion Subscription Service offers you mag- 
azine subscriptions at reduced prices that will enable you to enjoy your 
favorite magazines at a big saving of money. 


The Legion Subscription Service can furnish any magazines published, at 
as low prices-as will be offered by any recognized subscription agent or 
agency for any magazine or combination of magazines. 


The Legion Subscription Service is your magazine agency. It is up to 
you to support it with your subscription orders for the magazines you and 
~.  yeur family read. 
The LEGION *,, 
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a : hoes *_, Anew catalog is just off the press containing all of this season ’s 
iWwew orn i 
ae ieed e magazine subscription bargains. Reduced prices on many com- 
» neers oy binations of leading magazines will be found in this catalog. 
Please send to me a free =, 
ipl of your ne mar ge oa Do not order your magazine subscriptions for this year 
ee ee 2 until you have seen this new catalog. Use the coupon 
scriptions at reduced prices. z Cn, d if f 
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